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HE award of the Court in the Behring Sea Arbitration was 
given in Paris on Tuesday. The net result is,—(1), that 
America cannot claim any special control over the waters of 
the Behring Sea; (2), that a sort of game-law is laid down in 
the interests of the seals,—there is to be a close-time, no 
fishing within sixty miles of the Pribyloff Islands, and no 
taking of the seals by means of fire-arms or explosives, or by 
the use of steamships; and (3), that certain facts are found in 
regard to the seizures of British vessels made by American 
cruisers. We have dwelt on the matter at length elsewhere ; 
but will note here that on many parts of the English case the 
Court was unanimous; that on the claim of the United States 
to special and extraordinary rights in the waters of the 
Behring Sea, one of the American arbitrators, Mr. Justice 
Harlan, supported the English contention; and that it was 
only in respect of the decision against the American claim to 
property in the seal-herds that both American arbitrators 
were against the English view. The arbitrators were :— 
Baron de Courcel (France); Mr. Justice Harlan and Senator 
Morgan (America); Lord Hannen (England); Sir John 
Thompson (Canada); Marquis Visconti Venosta (Italy); and 
M. Gregers Gram (Sweden). 


Very serious religious riots, between the Mahommedans 
and the Hindoos, broke out at Bombay on Friday, August 
llth, and lasted till the following Monday. Over thirty-five 
persons were killed outright, and many more have since died 
from their injuries,—i.e., the casualties were those of a con- 
siderable action. The arrests numbered over a thousand, 
and all the gaols are filled. The riots were, to a large extent, 
put down by the European Volunteers, who were early called 
out to assist the police, and who were in turn reinforced by 
Marines and Blue-jackets from the men-of-war in the harbour. 
The serious nature of the situation may be gathered from 
the fact that artillery was ultimately stationed so as to 
sweep the streets, and that reliance was placed on the 
ships being able to command the native town with their fire. 
About an equal number of mosques and Hindoo temples 
were destroyed and desecrated. It is asserted that the two 
Native Magistrates did “little or no outside duty,” and that 
the respectable natives, though they did not riot themselves, 
did nothing to stop the disorder. Meantime, the fact that for 
three days a huge mob was surging through the greatest city 
in India, yelling “ Din, Din,” is hardly one which fits in with the 
notion that the brutal Englishman supplies the only aggressive 
element in Indian society, and that but for him the natives 
would lead lives of what Edward Lear termed abject peace 
and happiness. 


On Sunday, a very important manifesto was issued by the 
Pope in view of the French elections, in the form of a letter 
to the Archbishop of Bordeaux. Its contents are strongly in 





taught us that the state of the country is so changed that in 
the present condition of France it does not appear possible 
to return to the old form of power without passing through 
grave perturbations.” The Pope reiterates the fact that it is 
the duty of good Catholics “to recognise and loyally preserve 
the constitution of the country as it is established;” and 
denounces those “who, putting themselves forward as 
Catholics and attached to the religion of their ancestors, 
allow themselves to be carried away by the spirit of party to 
such a point that they do not hesitate violently to attack, 
by insulting and public written utterances, the highest 
dignitaries of the Church, not even sparing the Supreme 
Pontiff in their bitter criticism.” The whole tone of the 
letter is wise and statesmanlike, and affords a strong con- 
trast to the bitterness of the “ stone-wall” Reactionaries on 
the one side, and of the Extreme Radicals on the other. No 
matter what a man’s opinions and motives are, it is a step in 
the right direction when he agrees to accept the form of 
government by law established. After that he may be a fool; 
but at any rate he is not a conspirator. 








It would be easy for the Unionists to attach too much im- 
portance to the victory at Hereford, but for the fact of Sir 
Joseph Pulley’s immense local popularity. Hereford, no doubt, 
is one of the places at which it is the tendency of the political 
pendulum to swing from one side to the other; and had 
not the Gladstonian candidate, Sir Joseph Pulley, been the 
very best and most popular man in the Gladstonian ranks, 
we should attach no importance to the victory at all. But 
undoubtedly Sir Joseph Pulley is one of those men of whom a 
constituency makes an idol. And unless Mr. Gladstone’s 
action in relation to the Ninth Clause of the Home-rule Bill 
had been really very unpopular, we should never have 
won the seat at all. No doubt local causes, and especially 
the dispute amongst the railway-men, had much to do with 
the election; but these local causes did not tend all in one 
direction, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s charges against Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke (the Conservative candidate) in relation to 
the railway servants’ question, no doubt gained Sir Joseph 
Pulley a good many supporters. As it is, the Gladstonian 
majority of 127 a year ago, is turned into a Conservative 
majority of 44. And the poll is a heavy one for a small con- 
stituency like Hereford. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke polled 1,504 
votes, against 1,460 given for Sir Joseph Pulley,—the total 
poll being therefore 2,964. Last year, when Mr. Grenfell won 
the seat for Mr. Gladstone, the total poll was 2,887,—that is, 
fewer votes by 77 were registered at the General Election 
than at this by-election. Had the contest been for one of the 
larger constituencies, we believe that the unpopularity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy would have been demonstrated far more 
conspicuously. 


Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his extraordinary ability and mag- 
nificent courage, must often rue the day when he undertook 
again labours to which those of Sisyphus must sometimes seem 
trivial. He has not yet got his Home-rule Bill up its first 
hill, whence it will soon begin to roll down under the precipi- 
tating impulsion of Lord Salisbury, and yet all the Liberal pack 
are upon him to secure his promises for the vacancy which 
Home-rule will leave, if next Session also is not to be given-up 
to it. The Labour party ask for an eight-hours mining day, 
but to them Mr. Gladstone gives little encouragement. It is 
evidently a great satisfaction to him to be able to say that as 
the miners are not agreed upon the point among themselves, 
they had better come to some mutual understanding before 
they require the Government to take an initiative. That is 
quite a respite for him. But the Welsh Disestablishment 
party are not so easy to deal with. They began asking 
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for pledges on July 5th, when Mr. Gladstone, not yet | just what the Unionists ought not to allow. To hang-up a 
through Committee with the Home-rule Bill, managed | controversy of this critical and overwhelming importance 
to put them off to “a more convenient season.” But} when it has once been fully opened, isnot’ fair to the people 
on July 28th they returned to the charge, and hoped | of this country, and would draw a red-herring across the Irish 
Mr. Gladstone could then see his way to guarantee them the | scent,—which is precisely what Mr. Labomchere desires to do 


second place. Mr. Gladstone could do nothing of the kind. 
But instead he spun a sort of silky cocoon round Welsh Dis- 


On Friday week, the House of Commons, after discussing 


establishment, which goes as near as he can to saying that it | Mr. Courtney’s proposal that the Members of the Irish 
is the darling measure of all the Liberal leaders’ hearts, not | Cabinet should be able to attend and speak in both Houses, 
only his own but his colleagues’. If the thirty Welshmen | considered by us at length elsewhere, entered upon Lord 
care to have what is coarsely termed their bellies filled with | Wolmer’s new clause appointing Boundary Commissioners to 
the East wind, they will be content. If not, they have | divide the whole of Ireland into single-Member constituencies, 
certainly got neither pledge nor earnest, but only conciliatory | This scheme drew from Mr. Gladstone a proposal that the 


circumlocution. 


We may note that, in his reply to the advocates of the 
eight-hours mining day, Mr. Gladstone says expressly: 
“We shall propose autumn sittings for business ;” and not 
merely as last week that the Government is “disposed” to 
make this proposal. And with the thickening of the plot 
due to the competition amongst the various progressives, we 
shall most likely find the Government driven, in spite of their 
declared reluctance to dissolve, to cut the complicated knots 
in which they will soon find themselves involved, by a very 
much earlier Dissolution than they at present contemplate. 
The formal attack on the National Church which the Welsh 
Disestablishment measure must precipitate, if the Welsh con- 
tingent succeed in forcing it on, would soon set the prairie on 
fire, and render either Dissolution or disaster absolutely in- 
evitable. 


Sir Henry James, who delivered an admirable speech at 

Sheffield last Saturday (though he need hardly have said so 
much in favour of that very crusty politician of a former 
generation, Mr. John Arthur Roebuck, who believed “in the 
contrary ” if ever a politician did), made it his chief point that 
the Unionists should exert all their strength to secure another 
appeal to the country on the merits, or rather demerits, of the 
Trish Home-rule Bill as a sole and separate issue, without com- 
plications and distractions, without sandwiching it between 
popular baits of any kind. He urged that this great and 
indeed enormous constitutional change ought to be judged 
separately by the people of this country, and that the 
democracy are under a heavy obligation to pronounce upon a 
revolution so far-reaching in its effects on both Irish and 
English interests, without confusing it with any other. His 
own summary of the situation was this :—* Gentlemen, Ireland 
has been bought, Great Britain has been sold.” The Glad- 
stonians, he said, would never be prosperous again till they 
had rid themselves of the Home-rule question. Recently, in 
the Eastern seas, a shark was caught in a dying condition. 
There was little but skin and bones on it. A post-mortem 
examination showed that the creature had swallowed a cask 
out of which the bottom had fallen, and afterwards everything 
which the hungry wretch swallowed went into the cask, instead 
of going into its stomach, and therefore contributed nothing to 
the nourishment of the animal. Just so the Gladstonians go on 
swallowing enormously, but nothing nourishes them. All the 
nourishment goes into the Home-rule cask, and the party 
itself is reduced to skin and bones. Its artificial stomach de- 
prives its natural stomach of all its food. Sir Henry James’s 
apophthegm will not easily be forgotten. 

Mr. Labouchere, who is gone to Marienbad,—whether 
paired or unpaired, we do not know,—has written a letter 
to the chairman of the Radical Association at Northampton 
which has in it some of the ring of a political farewell. Mr. 
Labouchere frankly admits the very unconstitutional charac- 
ter of the guillotining process. He admits that many of the 
separate clauses of the Home-rule Bill involve not only highly 
controversial matter, but matter so important that in ordinary 
times they would have required separate Bills to pass them. 
He is greatly against rushing the Estimates through Parlia- 
ment by the liberal use of the guillotine. Indeed, he poses 
as the candid friend of the Government,—a friend so candid 
that they will be disposed to regard him as a foe, and to 
rejoice in the necessity which impels him to drink the 
Marienbad waters. He desires to see the Session closed soon, 
earrying over Bills in which progress has been made to the 
next Session, — to open the next Session early in the 
autumn, dropping Home-rule for that Session, and devoting 


matter of boundaries should be settled by means of “ friendly 
communications,” which he promised should not be afterwards 
used against the Unionists, or in any way taken as meanin 
that their hostility to the Bill had abated. Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Courtney, however, did not seem very eager to adopt the 
plan suggested, and, after some discussion, the matter dropped, 
nominally on the ground that the greater part of Lord 
Wolmer’s amendment was out of order. The matter may 
possibly be heard of again, but it is not felt very probable 
that anything definite will come of it. Later, a proposal, 
made also by Lord Wolmer, that the Lord-Lieutenant should 
have power to refer Irish Acts of doubtful validity straight to 
the Privy Council, was negatived by 45 (173 to 128). 


On Monday, the House discussed at length Mr. Carson’s 
new clause for leaving the appointment of the Land Commis. 
sioners in the hands of the Imperial Government. Mr. 
Chamberlain put the matter thus. Assume the Irish land. 
lords to be as bad as they are represented by the Nationalists, 
still they ought not to be tried by Judges chosen by their 
opponents. Even the worst criminals have a right to chal- 
lenge the jury that tries them. It was well known that the 
Nationalists had declared that the proper value of the land- 
lord’s interest was either five years’ purchase, or prairie-value. 
Wasit likely that persons with these views would nominate im- 
partial Commissioners? If the Government persisted in their 
policy, they would be doing what Lord Spencer called “a mean 
and treacherous thing.” Mr. Healy replied by pointing out 
that the phrase “prairie-value” reached Ireland vid Bir. 
mingham, having been first used by Mr. John Bright. 
The Irish tenants only asked to have what the Land Act of 
1881 gave them,—that is, that “no rent should be allowed 
upon improvements made by the tenant or his predecessors.” 
Mr. Gladstone contended that there was nothing to show 
that the Nationalists, when in power, would deal unfairly with 
the landlords. Mr. Gladstone also used language which 
implied that when Home-rule is passed, and during the 
three years’ grace, Parliament will be asked to pass yet 
another Irish Land Bill. Mr. Balfour most effectively 
quoted the Report of the Special Commission in regard to 
the attitude of the Irish Party on the Land question. On 
a division, the new clause was defeated by 35 (173 to 138). 


On Tuesday, the House again discussed the Irish Upper 
House,—Mr. Dalziel proposing to leave out the words under 
which it is constituted. Mr. Gladstone declared that the: 
matter was not vital to the Bill, and that the Government 
were willing that it should be “considered with impartiality 
by the House.” It was, in fact, an entirely open question; 
but “perhaps it would be better on the whole that the 
decisions of the First Chamber should be reviewed by the 
Second Chamber.” That is a sound proposition, especially 
if and when a First Chamber does not discuss more than a 
third of a measure which it sends up to the Second Chamber. 
Mr. Gladstone ended by expressing surprise that the Opposi- 
tion did not feel more strongly that half a loaf was better than 
no bread. But surely people do not often fee! that when the half- 
loaf is mouldy. Mr. Wallace, in a clever speech, asked that the 
Irish Lower House should have power to beget a Second 
Chamber if so minded. “If Ireland wanted a Second Cham- 
ber, especially if she wanted one in the peculiarly detestable 
form proposed in this Bill, by all means let her please her- 
self. All he begged was that he should not be asked to put 
his hand to the unclean thing.” Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Court- 
ney, and Mr. Balfour, all three agreed that it would be unwise 
to declare that Ireland was a country “so steeped to the 
lips in a wise Conservatism ” that no check on its representa- 





the time of the House to the Newcastle programme. That is 
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mixed, and the amendment was negatived by 83 (193 to 110). 
The minority was made up of the Nationalists, the Radicals, 
and a considerable batch of Unionists. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain walked out. 


On Wednesday, the House discussed Mr. Ambrose’s pro- 

gal to confine the powers of the Irish Parliament to little 
more than County Council subjects. Mr. Morley was ironi- 
cal and indignant at this proposal for turning the Bill topsy- 
turvy on the seventy-fifth day ; but Mr. Balfour reminded the 
Chief Secretary and the Government of what is literally true, 
—namely, that their majority was obtained by declarations to 
the electors that all that was wanted was to give Ireland con- 
trol over her own purely local affairs, “just as London has.” 
« Home-rule in Ireland and Home-rule in the villages ” was a 
very common electioneering sentiment. If the amendment 
would destroy the Bill, it was only because the Bill was not in 
conformity with “the professions of the Government and the 
pledges of their supporters.” The amendment was not pressed 
toadivision. Sir John Gorst moved to take legislation of the 
Factory Acts sort out of the hands of the Irish Parliament ; 
but the amendment was negatived by 45 (189 to 144). 


On Thursday, and after Mr. Asquith had stated, amid 
cheers from all parts of the House, that there was no inten- 
tion of releasing Dr. Gallagher, the dynamiter, the House 
considered Mr. Gibbs’s proposal to add “currency ” to the list 
of excepted subjects. Mr. Gladstone, however, opposed the 
amendment, and it was lost by 42 (187 to 145). The proposal 
to except bills of exchange met with the same fate, though 
here the majority was only 34 (190 to 156). It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of these decisions. 
The Government have put it in the power of men who 
sincerely believe that “all that Ireland needs is protection 
and plenty of paper-money,” to ruin the trade and commerce 
of Ireland. 


The death of Sir Edward Hamley, which occurred on the 
morning of last Saturday, after about a couple of years of 
serious illness, robs England of one of the ablest writers as 
well as of one of the most scientific soldiersin the country. He 
was in every sense an accomplished man, a great traveller, a 
graphic thinker, a man of masculine judgment, and of large 
and very varied experience. He commanded the second divi- 
sion in the famous Egyptian night-march which preceded the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir in 1882 ; and though he had some sharp 
differences with the authorities as to the action taken with 
regard to the officers whom he had recommended for distin- 
guished service, no one, we believe, ever suggested a doubt as 
to the efficiency and even brilliancy of his own work. He was 
a considerable literary essayist, as well as an able military 
critic. His powerful criticism of Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of 
the Crimean War,” in which he himself had taken part, 
attracted much admiration some years ago. At the Athenzum, 
the charm of his conversation was widely felt ; and in the 
House of Commons, where he represented Birkenhead from 
1885 to 1892, he always exercised great influence whenever he 
chose to speak. We have often wondered that the Conserva- 
tive Government did not make more use of his brilliant 
abilities. Perhaps, like many other very able men, he was 
apt to be somewhat unmanageable by political superiors. 


Mr. Henry Hobhouse contributes to last Saturday’s Times 
a useful letter. He points out that though Parliament has 
been sitting for six months, and since the end of March has 
had the whole time of the House, all it has done has been to 
pass a very simple Budget and an Act for limiting the hours 
of railway servants, to which there was no sort of opposition. 
Ireland, as he says, blocks the way far more than under 
a Unionist Government, for not an hour can be found to discuss 
even such a pressing matter as the condition of British 
agriculture. Yet one of the great inducements offered to 
the English voter was that Mr. Gladstone’s policy would give 
ample time for the consideration of non-Irish matters. 


The Irish-American organisations, at their annual picnic in 
Chicago, after listening to inflammatory speeches from Mr. 
John Fitzgerald, of Boston, and Mr. Finnerty, unanimously 
passed a resolution declaring that “the Home-rule Bill will 
not satisfy the Irish people, but we are afraid that the total 
rejection of the measure would be worse for Ireland than to 





accept it as it stands under protest.” The financial clauses, 
they add, are manifestly unjust to Ireland. If this is the 
very best the American Nationalists can say of the Bill, the 
chances of its being accepted as a final settlement are not very 
hopeful. In truth, the old declaration that whatever was given 
would only be accepted as an instalment, and pro tanto, holds 
the field. 


A letter signed “An Old Whig,” in Wednesday’s Times, 
gives some quotations from the speeches of the Irish leaders, 
which are very significant in view of Mr. Gladstone’s declara- 
tion that the imputation of “general untrustworthiness,” on 
the subject of the Land Laws, is unjust to the Nationalists 
and unsupported by evidence. For example, on December 
7th, 1886, at a meeting of the Central League, Mr. Healy is 
reported to have said :—‘“ For my part, when I hear the ques- 
tion of morality discussed in anything that concerns the 
landlord faction, I have only to say that the morality of any 
means of putting them down would concern me very little.” 
On January 3rd, 1887, Mr. Dillon is reported to have said at 
Gorey :—‘ The soil of Ireland was the property of the children 
of Ireland, and not the property of the contemptible, rack- 
renting, intolerant, ascendency landlords, whose fathers had 
robbed it from their fathers and from whom they would now 
take it.” On the same day, Mr. Arthur O’Connor is said to 
have laid down the following doctrine at Knockagarry :— 
“Rent is not a moral obligation; it is an enforced tribute 
which is leviable from the people, extracted from them by 
what is known as law, but which is really nothing more than 
robbery.” Now, such sentiments may or may not be justi- 
fiable; but, unquestionably, they do not promise well for 
those whose property is in Irish land. 


On Saturday, a protest against Home-rule, addressed to the 
Queen, and signed by 103,000 women belonging to all classes 
and creeds in Ireland, was forwarded to the Home Secretary, 
who, perhaps not unnaturally, refused to receive it in person 
from a deputation of Irish ladies headed by the Duchess of 
Abercorn. That would have meant an unpleasant quarter- 
of-an-hour, such as no man can be accused of cowardice 
for avoiding. The language of the protest is moderate, 
dignified, and evidently sincere. It specially points out 
how much the working women of Ulster have to dread 
from the shock to trade and industry which must result 
from Home-rule. Against this may be set a declaration, 
signed by 3,535 members of the Presbyterian Church in 
Treland, “expressive of gratitude to, and confidence in,” Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone is very thankful for this exceed- 
ingly small mercy, and in his reply brings out once more his 
well-worn lament that the mass of the Irish Presbyterians 
are not still opposed to the Union. Cannot he see that the 
reconciliation of the natural and traditional leaders of the 
Irish people is the great achievement of the Union, and that 
if he will only keep his hands off it, the Union will end by 
reconciling the South also? On one side the old wound has 
quite healed. Why tear it apart because on the other it is a 
little slower in growing together ? 


It is almost impossible to follow the details of the coal- 
strike and its many ramifications, the newspapers publishing 
the most confused accounts. In the Ebbw Vale—the only 
district in South Wales in which the men remain at 
work—there was on Thursday a considerable amount of 
rioting. A body of strikers, who invaded the valley in 
order to induce the men to come out, were attacked and 
seriously mauled. All through Wednesday night the miners 
and steelworkers and other inhabitants of the vale waited 
for the enemy,—watchers being posted and mounted men 
being sent out to scout for intelligence. Thus, when the 
invaders appeared they were not unexpected. The strikers 
held a meeting on the hill-side, and threatened to return and 
take vengeance on the Ebbw men. This exasperated the 
latter, and they rushed on the enemy with the cry, “ We'll 
give them Home-rule!”—a phrase which, in the county, 
appears to have suddenly and significantly taken the place of 
the old “ Give ’em Hell!”—and drove the invaders before 
them for several miles. Many of the strikers while being pur- 
sued fell on their knees and begged for mercy. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. : 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 9713—98,1,. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HEREFORD ELECTION. 


\ THEN Sir Joseph Pulley said, after his defeat, that 

he had fought his battle against enormous odds, 
he was right if he included in the estimate of those odds 
the intrinsic difficulty of asking support for a Government 
which had altered the Ninth Clause of the Home-rule 
Bill at the very last moment before the House of Com- 
mons was compelled to vote it, and altered it in a manner 
to give the Irish an avowed and most unconstitutional 
preponderance in the political arrangements of the future. 
But if he did not include that most conspicuous feature 
in his estimate of “the odds” against which he fought, 
he was deceiving himself utterly. The majority at 
Hereford a year ago was with the Gladstonians. The 
registration of last July was believed in Hereford 
to have improved that majority by some 200 votes. 
Sir Joseph Pulley himself, though his modesty may 
shrink from avowing the fact, was by far the strongest 
candidate who could have been found on either side, 
so far as personal and local popularity was concerned. 
He is almost idolised in Hereford. He has opened 
his beautiful grounds periodically to the townspeople 
for a considerable space of time. Every Hereford 
man esteems, and many love him. Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke is a barrister only known on circuit, and who 
could not compare with him for a moment in local 
influence. Mr. Herbert Gladstone more or less succeeded 
in destroying Mr. Cooke’s influence with the employés 
of the railway. The Irish members gave Sir Joseph 
Pulley all the support in their power. Mr. Reid, one of 
the ablest of the Gladstonians, threw in his help. 
In short, the Unionist Party could hardly have had worse 
conditions for the battle, if they had not had the great 
advantage of all,—a conspicuously good cause on which 
it was hardly possible for a clear-headed elector to form 
more than one view. The Government have proposed to 
give Ireland a distinct preponderance in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, and have concealed their intention 
so skilfully and so long, that the electorate of Great 
Britain had no fair notice of their purpose, and had been 
taken quite unawares. There, and there only, lay the 
secret of the odds against Sir Joseph Pulley; and in every 
other sense, in every sense affecting only the personalities 
of the contest, he had a wet sheet and a flowing sail. 

We do not usually attach much importance to the 
electoral decisions of a small place like Hereford. It is 
just one of those constituencies in which we rather expect 
the political pendulum to swing backwards and forwards, 
and do not much care which way it happens to swing at 
any particular time. But in this case everything except 
the justice of the case was in favour of the old and tried 
Gladstonian, and nothing in favour of the new and almost 
unknown Conservative barrister. Without the Irish ques- 
tion to deflect the verdict, it would undoubtedly have gone 
with a great clang of unanimity for the popular citizen 
and respected Magistrate. There is no constituency in 
England, in our belief, where the greater constitutional 
issues would count for less than they do in sucha borough 
as Hereford,—a borough not large enough to represent 
the democracy in any vivid way, not small enough to re- 
present any limited class. If the battle had been fought 
out in such a constituency as the Lancashire constituency 
of Eccles,—we choose one where Mr. Gladstone’s can- 
didate was successful both in 1890 and 1892,—we 
believe that the victory would have been much more 
impressive. The contest could not have taken place 
in one where the broader constitutional issue was 
more likely to be obscured by the immense local popu- 
larity of such a candidate as Sir Joseph Pulley. In 
our belief, the Hereford victory means this,—that Mr. 
Gladstone would have been defeated, and disastrously 
defeated, in all the larger constituencies of the country 
where the parties to the struggle are in any sense as nearly 
equally divided as they were in Hereford. The contest was 
a crucial contest,—crucial because all the local conditions 
of the battle favoured, instead of depressing, the hopes 
of the Gladstonians. What Hereford has decided in favour 
of the Unionists, the large constituencies of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where the Gladstonians at present just 
hold their own, would not only have decided in like 
manner, but would have decided in like manner by much 








larger majorities. Hereford is not greatly moved 

of popular feeling. But in this anne, it lies ee Hes 
moved by such a wave, and in a fashion that shows how 
much more potent such a wave would have been if 
it had swept over a larger surface of popular Opinion 
The majority is only 44, but it is only 44 in a place 
where there was every reason to fear that it would have 
been 44 in the other direction. In a truly democratic 
constituency, it would have been at least 440, or move 
probably double that figure. 





THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND. 


ee ES, Gentlemen, it’s the King’s Army and the King's 

Navy,—but it’s the National Debt.” This jp. 
flammatory outburst of Cobbett’s represents a feeling 
which has, we fear, done an incalculable deal of harm 
to our warlike services. The notion that the fighting 
forces of the country are the Queen’s Army and the Queen’s 
Navy, and not the national Army and the national Navy. 
has been so much insisted upon, that the nation hag not 
taken half the pride, interest, and delight it ought in the 
men who defend it. In France, and even in America 
in moments of danger, the national forces are not only 
dear to every heart, but a matter of intimate personal 
concern to every man, woman, and child in the country. 
With us—though happily the Army has ceased to be 
actively unpopular—there is far too much indolent indif- 
ference. The Army and Navy are the forces of the Crown, 
and the Crown must look after them. ‘ Ain’t it enough 
if I pay the bill?” That is the sort of way the ordinary 
commonplace taxpayer and voter is inclined to regard the 
matter. He may take pride in the borough police,—they 
are “our police;” but a sort of churlish shyness and 
pride precludes him from taking or expressing interest in 
what he is always having rammed down his throat as 
the “ Queen’s Army ”—and, as he thinks, with the addi- 
tion, “and that’s a cut far above you, my man.” Of 
course, it is all nonsense, a mere matter of words; but 
none the less the sentiment we have described exists, and 
has done, we believe, a great deal to create that sense 
of indifference to the Army and its needs, that surly 
lack of interest among the voters which all our best 
officers deplore. Look at the smaller provincial news- 
papers. Not one of them would, we fear, ever think of 
talking of the Army except to run it down, to expose a 
scandal, or to say it was expensively managed. The writers 
cannot feel about it as a purely national organisation, 
in regard to which they are themselves responsible. It 
is the Queen’s Army, not the nation’s. Unquestionably, 
then, everything that is possible should be done to make 
people realise the absurdity of this notion, and to get the 
electorate keenly interested in the Army, and alive to the 
terrible responsibility which each elector incurs when he 
allows our forces to be mismanaged and neglected. No 
doubt the nation is much less surly about the Army than 
it used to be, and much less inclined to adopt the tone 
of “the Army ain’t nothing to me.” Still, more needs 
to be done to keep well to the front the fact that the 
Army is the national Army, and that the Debt is not our 
only corporate possession. When that is achieved, we 
shall hear no more of either the Army or Navy being 
starved. Now, one of the best ways of getting the wrong 
notion out of the heads of the electorate, is the abandon- 
ment of all acts which tend to make the people believe that 
the Army is nothing but the private preserve of the Royal 
Family,—a place where Royal Dukes, as the Radical papers 
try to make out, can get pensions without coming to Par- 
liament. That, of course, is an absurdly exaggerated way: 
of looking at the matter, but it is none the less one that is 
largely indulgedin. All appointments of Royal personages 
to high commands are, in a word, looked on as proofs that 
the Army is only the Queen’s Army and not the nation’s, 
and so foster the feeling which does so much to paralyse 
the fighting services. 

It has been, therefore, with very deep regret that 
those who have the best interests of the Army at 
heart, have received the announcement that the Duke of 
Connaught has obtained the Aldershot command,—for 
all practical purposes the most important in the Army. 
Against the Duke of Connaught personally we have 
nothing whatever to say. He is no doubt a diligent and 
painstaking officer, with a high standard of ~— and a 
real desire to do his best for the service to which he 
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pelongs,—in this respect, like hundreds of other officers 
of his standing in the Army. To say more, would be to 
allow oneself to be beguiled by those unrealities which grow 
so plentifully in the region of a Court, and often do such 
ve injury to the fighting services. Can any unprejudiced 
rson say for a moment that if the Duke of Connaught 
had not been a Royal Prince he would now be the suc- 
cessor of Sir Evelyn Wood? Most unquestionably he 
would not. We have no desire whatever to grudge a fair 
share of the ornamental posts in the Army to the Royal 
Family, or to cry out at Princes being Colonels and Post- 
Captains at twenty-one, and Generals and Admirals before 
they have seen a dozen years’ service. No reasonable 
rson, a8 long as we have a Monarchical form of Govern- 
ment, could desire to see any such priggish notions en- 
forced. We readily acquiesce in the treatment accorded to 
the naval and military members of the Royal Family. 
All that we ask is that posts of vital and essen- 
tial importance to the well-being of the Army should 
be distributed per capita and not per stirpes,—should be 
given, that is, not because of relationship to the Crown, 
but because of fitness and capacity. Think for a moment 
of the difference it would have made to the Army if Lord 
Roberts had been appointed to the Aldershot command 
instead of the Duke of Connaught. If Lord Roberts 
had only held the office for a year, he might have carried 
out reforms and made recommendations the effect of 
which would have been felt throughout the Army. One of 
the difficulties of our Army, perhaps of all armies, is that 
it is ultimately governed and controlled by men not in 
direct touch with the service itself. The War Office, 
then, can only be kept straight by representations from 
the men who hold the highest commands,—and chief 
among these is, of course, Aldershot. If things are 
strongly enough asked for by the men at the top, and if 
that asking is backed up by the authority of a great 
military name and great experience, they are sometimes 
done. But who can pretend that the recommendations, 
suggestions, and earnest representations of the Duke of 
Connaught would have one-hundredth part of the weight 
which would belong to those of a man of Lord Roberts’s 
standing. In the one case they might be pooh-poohed as the 
vapourings of a person little better than an amateur. In 
the other, they must at least be considered. Again, public 
opinion can be invoked to support reforms asked for by a 
man in Lord Roberts’s position. It could not be relied on 
in the case of a Royal Duke. The country at large could 
not be got to say, ‘The Duke of Connaught asks for this, 
and he really knows what is wanted ; please to do it,’—for 
the very good reason that no one would be persuaded of the 
truth of the proposition. How different would things be 
in the case of a man of Lord Roberts’s standing. Lord 
Roberts knows the needs of the soldier as only a man who 
has served in the Army for over forty years, and through 
every grade above the ranks, can know it; and he has 
made the conditions of service as they affect the private a 
special study. If he were given a command like that at 
Aldershot, it is almost certain that he would be able to 
help in solving the eternal problem of how to get a better 
class of recruit more easily and freely without putting too 
great a burden on the Estimates. It will be remembered 
that Sir Evelyn Wood found means of greatly improving 
the messing without any extra charge. Lord Roberts, or 
a practical soldier of his type—for we use his name chiefly 
as a symbol—might be relied on to do something further 
for making the Army more attractive to the young man 
who is looking about him and considering how he shall 
earn his living. 

If the appointment of the Duke of Connaught to the 
Aldershot command were the end of the matter, so much 
of protest might be enough. Unfortunately, it is only too 
obvious that it is not the end, and that it is intended to 
remove him from thence to the Horse Guards, and to 
mstal him there as Commander-in-Chief. Now this, we 
venture to think, would be the greatest calamity that could 
possibly overtake the Army, and one of the greatest that 
could overtake the nation. Even if the Duke of Connaught 
were the best soldier in the service, which he certainly is 
not, we should regard it as a most improper appointment. 
And for this reason. The head of the Army should be 
what the Army is,—the servant of the Executive in the 
strictest sense, ready to obey its orders, whatever the con- 
sequences, heartily and loyally. Now, this sort of service 


can never be obtained from a Royal Duke who is so near 





the Throne as the Duke of Connaught. It is absolutel 
impossible for him not to be influenced in his conduct an 
ways of thought by dynastic and other non-military 
reasons. Do what he will, try as he will, he cannot bea 
mere soldier. Suppose there was really formidable rioting 
in London or in Lancashire, as there well may be—the 
social millennium still hangs fire—and that the Govern- 
ment of the day decided to give the Commander-in-Chief 
carte blanche to put the thing down. Can any one say 
that a person in the position of the Duke of Connaught 
would do this necessary work as well as a mere 
soldier? The Royal Prince could not help thinki 
of the possible effect of his action on the popularity o 
the Royal Family and the Throne. “I mustn’t go too 
far, or I shall be called ‘the butcher,’ like the Duke of 
Cumberland.” That would be a thought which might 
make any Prince hesitate to shoot, even though shootin 
might be as necessary at the moment as it has often prove 
in America. Do our readers remember that when the 
miners in a Western strike took to dynamite, the United 
States General very rightly gave orders to shoot all per- 
sons found with dynamite in their possession? Does an 
one suppose that a Royal Prince would do that? It 
would indeed be almost as undesirable for a Royal Prince 
to act strongly as not to act. The only way to work our 
Monarchical system is to obey the rule, “always keep the 
Queen out of everything unpopular.” Worked like that, 
ours is the best Constitution in the world, and none but a 
madman or a philosopher would want to touch it. But 
how long would it be possible to keep the Queen out of 
things if the mob were yelling, “ Order your son not to 
shoot us down like dogs, or if you don’t, we’lt remember 
it.” No; if the Army is to be used as it may have to be 
used by the majority of the people under certain cir- 
cumstances, the notion of making the Queen’s son the 
real head of it is sheer lunacy. The only people 
who could desire such a plan would be the physical force 
Socialists. It would exactly suit their ideas. Another 
objection to a Royal Duke as Commander-in-Chief, is the 
inability of exalted personages to stand newspaper fire. 
All the Members of the Royal Family are trained, and no 
doubt rightly trained, to be very sensitive to, and very 
careful about, newspaper criticism. But the last thing you 
want is a Commander-in-Chief who will be unable to resist 
the clamour of the Press or to stand journalistic fire. Yet 
another, and perhaps the most important argument of all 
against a Royal Duke at the Horse Guards, is to be found 
in the fact that it is impossible to fix any responsibility on 
a Royal Duke. It is all very well to talk, but the thing 
cannot be done in practice. Suppose a really big scandal 
occurs, say through negligence, for it is happily possible 
to assume that the days of scandals of the Mrs. Clarke 
kind are absolutely over, and that it has to be considered 
by the Prime Minister of the day. He is told that there 
has been awful blundering and folly; and that if the 
thing is really gone into, the Prince will come very 
badly out of it, and that there will be a most un- 
pleasant business. Under these circumstances, the Prime 
Minister has only one course—to say: ‘ Very well, then, 
the thing must be hushed up somehow or other, for 
I won’t be responsible for the sort of agitation which 
may be got up if the Prince is involved. All sorts of 
things will be said, and one never knows where those 
things will end. The only way is to send for . 
and get him to see the leader of the Opposition on 
behalf of the Queen, and so have the thing stopped. 
He won’t want to worry if it is put properly to him 
from the proper quarter, and is made to realise 
what a horrible mess things have got into, owing to 
the Duke’s laxness.’ Responsibility and Royalty are 
utterly divorced under our Constitution, and under no 
circumstances can they be successfully united. Take a 
concrete case. Suppose that the War-Office scandals 
which an evening paper is now examining (of the merits 
of which, however, we know nothing) are true. Does an 
one suppose for a moment that the Commander-in-Chief 
could be made responsible? The idea would be considered 
as utterly preposterous. Whatever happens, the Royal 
Family must not be compromised by getting a Prince of 
the Blood Royal into a bad scrape. That is the feeling, 
and a very natural one, which arises under such circum- 
stances. 

It is a disagreeable task to be forced to make so well- 
meaning a person as the Duke of Connaught the whipping- 
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boy of the subject we have discussed. The blame, how- 
ever, rests chiefly with those who were willing to sacrifice 
their duty to the public in order to gain the favour of the 
Court. We cannot blame the Queen for desiring to see 
her son installed in the most coveted post in the Army— 
for such is the Aldershot command—but we do blame the 
Ministers who did not point out to her Majesty the inap- 
propriateness of the appointment. It was their business, 
if pressure was brought to bear upon them, to have resisted 
that pressure. But this Ministry resists nothing. It 
yields first to the Irish extremists, then to the Welsh, 
then to its own Foreign Secretary though in a minority, 
then to the Court. The last shred of dignity and in- 
dependence has now altogether disappeared from it, and 
it drifts hopelessly under the bare poles of broken pledges 
and forsaken causes. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DIFFICULTIES. 


N R. GLADSTONE probably knows by this time that, 

huge as were the difficulties which he foresaw 
when at the age of seventy-six he undertook to reconcile 
the English people to the restoration of an Irish Parlia- 
ment and the grant (de novo) of an Irish Administration 
to the Irish people, he had not really foreseen one-half of 
them, and that they have grown up in his path much 
faster than he has been able, with all his energy, to mow 
them down. His enterprise has sped like that of one of 
the unsuccessful princes who undertook to cleave his way 
through the enchanted hedge which surrounded the palace 
of the Sleeping Beauty, and who ultimately lost his life in 
the tangles of that thorny and inhospitable brake. In the 
first place, he had never adequately appreciated the enor- 
mous difficulty of carrying a great constitutional change 
of cdnsiderable complexity through the popular Assembly 
of a nation which is either vehemently opposed to it, 
or at best only languidly favourable to it, especially 
when its chief advocate can be called as,—formerly 
at least,—one of the most effectual witnesses against 
the tenor of his own present proposal. Not that Mr. 
Gladstone can be said to have exaggerated in any way 
the extraordinary force of his own personal authority in 
bringing round the nation from his former to his latter 
view. In this way he has achieved wonders, wonders which 
are almost beyond belief. What he has underrated, and 
greatly underrated, is the vast difference between winning 
the reluctant assent of the majority, and winning its ardent 
sympathy,—which he has never won. His own eager and 
impatient mind has leaped at one bound the chasm between 
the bare acquiescence of the majority in his own change, and 
the passionate desire which he himself feels to force that 
change upon others. He has never inspired his followers 
with his own ardour, he has only dragged them, almost 
hesitating, after him. And now he is feeling their apathy 
at every instant. There is not an atom of the enthusiasm 
in their conversion which there is in his own. They vote; 
but they give him no momentum. Compare the passion with 
which the people called out for the first great Reform Bill,— 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,—with the 
languor with which the nation has received this guillotining 
decree with which Mr. Gladstone has been forced to arm 
himself, in spite of its obvious and even conspicuous un- 
popularity. There was no need for guillotining or closuring 
in 1832. Now, there is not only urgent need for it, but not 
a vestige of hope of carrying Home-rule without it. We 
have often thought what a singular enthusiasm Mr. Glad- 
stone woyld have roused, if instead of leading the despotic 
party for the application of the gag, he had led the party 
of protest. Mr. Balfour has done well; Mr. Chamberlain 
has done well. But what would not Mr. Gladstone have 
effected in their position? He would have had all the 
people of England thundering behind him, and rendered 
the application of this despotic and cruel weapon simply 
impossible. He has missed his true oratorical vocation 
altogether when he forced himself into a position in which 
he was compelled to lead the ery for the political guillotine, 
instead of to lead the cry against it. What dignity, what 
scorn, what outraged reason he would have embodied in his 
protest against this despotism of arbitrary authority over 
constitutional’ right and rational criticism on one of the 
greatest revolutions which the history of England had ever 
brought before us! If he had been really an Englishman 
instead of, as he boasts, a pure Scotchman, the House of 
Commons would ner *-in its whole career have communi- 
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cated to the nation such a thrill of indignation as he would 
have had the power.to evoke. Well, this has been one of 
his chief difficulties, that though he has not overrated hig 
personal influence,—it has indeed been almost a miracle 
—he has never realised that it is quite one thing to 
change men’s purposes, and quite another to inspire them 
with true ardour. He has done the one; but has not done 
the other because his genius was really attempting a 
thoroughly unnatural towr de force. He was leading the 
attack where he ought to have been leading the defence. 
What he has effected is “ magnificent, but it is not war.” 
it is not the part for which Nature intended him, but its 
very opposite, a capricious freak for which he has no 
genuine outfit. 

In the next place, Mr. Gladstone has enormously under. 
rated the ditticulties of the alliance into which he hag 
entered. His Irish allies have embarrassed him at every 
turn, as he ought, with his knowledge of their antecedents 
to have expected. He has represented them to the world as 
gentle and oppressed patriots pleading for the barest and 
most reasonable concessions that political humility could 
ask for. They have been announced by him as “ babeg 
and sucklings” for whom Heaven itself has ordained 
strength. How have they actually displayed them. 
selves, whenever they have broken silence at all ? 
Why, as panegyrists of secret threats and cruel in. 
timidation, as advocates for breach of contract, as 
evangelists of revenge; and besides this, as accepting 
formally a subordinate Legislature and Administration for 
which at every turn they have confessed their utter detesta- 
tion, and within the limits of which they have allowed it to 
be plainly seen that they had not the smallest intention of 
confining themselves. This, as we said, Mr. Gladstone 
ought clearly to have anticipated from his own personal 
experience between 1880 and 1885; but he never did 
anticipate it, and the consequence is that for the whole of 
this Session he has been calling out to us all to admire 
the sweet reasonableness, the remarkable docility, the 
exemplary humility, the marvellous moderation of a party, 
of which Mr. Sexton has been at every turn illustrating 
the sensitive and irritable pride, and Mr. Timothy Healy 
the captious malice. Mr. Gladstone has hardly finished 
a lofty panegyric on their lowliness and meekness, when 
Mr. Healy is, as it were, perceived to be making such 
faces as cunning schoolboys make behind the backs of their 
credulous masters, to show how little the latter under- 
stand their slyness and their self-will ; and Mr. Sexton 
in fiery outbursts repudiates altogether the idea of 
playing that modest second part which Mr. Gladstone had, 
in bland and sympathetic accents, taken credit for his 
willingness to sustain. At every turn, the Irish Party, 
instead of playing into Mr. Gladstone’s hands, have either 
revoked or trumped his trick; and this, which he ought 
to have foreseen, he has hardly even found the impar- 
tiality to see at all. He has gone steadily on painting 
his ideal of the Irish Legislature and Administration, 
without casting a glance at the party which, by every 
sign that it could give, proved his sanguine expectations 
to be as baseless as his picture of their past procedure was 
= fictitious and untrue. All these things are against 

im. 

And worse than all, Mr. Gladstone has found the problem 
he set himself to solve, intrinsically insoluble, or soluble 
only on lines for which hardly any sane statesman is as 
yet prepared. You cannot dissect the map of the United 
Kingdom into only two bits, without either dissolving 
the Union altogether, or giving one of the bits an advan- 
tage of position which you deny to the other. He attempted 
it first on the principle of giving to the greater island a 
position of authority over the whole, in which the 
lesser had no share. There was a great outcry against 
that; and then he revised his scheme by proposing to 
assign to the lesser island a position of privilege which 
he denied to the larger. That proposal is felt to be even 
more intolerable; and so the solution remains impossible, 
unless he is prepared to go on with his dissection and 
break up the Kingdom again into a heptarchy or octarchy,— 
for that is the true meaning of the cry of “ Home-rule al 
round” which a few wild political logicians have raised. 
A more monstrous proposal than that cannot be imagined, 
and to do Mr. Gladstone justice, he has never taken it 
up. He has always stuck to the belief that he could begin 
disintegration without going on with it; and he proposes 
that course of action still. But his insuperable difficulties 
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have been a most impressive object-lesson on the rashness 
of his whole procedure. He has rushed into a cwl-de-sac 
from which he cannot extricate himself. He certainly will 
not extricate himself by plunging straightway into the New- 
castle programme, and trying to obliterate the memory of 
his Irish failure. That will only multiply his difficulties 
tenfold. He will only bring upon himself all the jealousies 
of all the separate cliques by such a course as that. 
He will only be devoured, like Actzon, by his own 
pack. They are already preparing for that feat. The 
Welshmen are sharpening their battle-axes, the labourers 
are brandishing their picks, the Temperance men are 
flourishing their water-bottles for the fray. Nothing 
can be plainer than that, the Irish question having once 
been raised, and raised in all its details, the nation has a 
right to have that supreme issue fully and finally deter- 
mined before it is asked to go on to smaller matters. This 

eat constitutional question does not admit of being hung 
up. The national life is at stake, and the nation ought to 
decide for itself on a point of supreme national importance. 
If Mr. Gladstone mixes up the issue once more with all 
sorts of irrelevant questions as to Parish Councils, Welsh 
Disestablishment, Drink Bills, and the like, he will be 
guilty of the worst blunder he has yet made. A democracy 
cannot judge clearly a matter of supreme importance if it 
is asked to judge on half-a-dozen questions at once. You 
might as well ask a child to make up its mind, after 
offering it a number of distinct temptations to wander 
into irrelevant pastimes of a confusing and perplexing 
character. Let us do but one important thing at once, or 
we shall not even do that one thing well; and this Irish 
question is the sort of thing which it needs distinctness, 
firmness, and promptitude to do at all. 





THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION. 


tage country is to be congratulated on the decision of 
the tribunal created under the treaty of Washington, 
to decide on the merits of the seal controversy. We say 
this, not merely because the United Kingdom has sus- 
tained its contentions, or, to use the language of civil 
suitors, has won its case. The victory achieved for the 
cause of arbitration is far more important than that 
secured for England. It has been shown that two great 
nations can consent to refer a heated dispute to arbitration, 
that they can agree upon, and can establish, a tribunal 
thoroughly competent to try the issues both from the 
point of view of fairness and of ability to understand the 
subtle points of law in dispute. It may be said without 
exaggeration that not only was the claim of the Americans 
to special rights over seals swimming in the free and open 
water of the high-seas, on trial in Paris, but the whole 
subject of arbitration. If the decision had been given 
against the natural merits, the cause of arbitration would 
have been hopelessly damaged ,—not only here, but through- 
out the world. Let us recall for a moment what the enemies 
of arbitration said when the reference was agreed to, and 
then examine their view in the light of events. In the 
first place, it was said that arbitrations always go against 
England, and that therefore it is foolish for England to 
agree to arbitration. Next, it was alleged that, whatever 
the merits, the American Judges would simply act as 
advocates on the Bench. Americans, we were told, are 
really patriotic—very different in this respect from English- 
men—and still believe in the good old maxim, “ My 
country, right or wrong.” They would therefore simply 
endorse the American case, however absurd or exaggerated 
it might be. Besides, even if the American Judges wanted 
to be fair, they would not dare to be so, for it was well 
understood that no man who voted according to his con- 
Science and against his country’s interests would ever 
dare to show his face in Washington again. He would be 
flayed alive if he did. Next, it was freely declared that 
the foreign members of the Court would not attempt to 
decide the case fairly, but would consider which of the 
two States involved it would pay best to support; or if 
not, would at any rate let their verdict fall on the side 
which would involve the acceptance of general principles 
which might prove favourable to the contentions of the 
arbitrating Power on some other occasion. In other words, 
arbitration was pronounced a sham and a delusion, and 
as necessarily and inevitably injurious to England. At 
the very best, it was but an elaborate way of giving up 
one’s just rights at the demand of another Power. 





Let us see in the light of these complaints against 
arbitration what has actually happened in the present 
case. In the first place, the award has been given 
in favour of England. Next, the American Judges 
did not simply say “ditto” to their advocates. Mr. 
Justice Harlan for the most part gave his vote on 
the side on which Lord Hannen gave his, and joined 
with the majority of the Court in virtually upholding 
the contentions put forward by England. It would bethe 
height of bad taste to praise Mr. Justice Harlan for thus 
discharging a plain duty honourably and well. No one 
who knows the character of the great tribunal to which 
he belongs, would suppose for a moment that one of 
its members would decide a point of law except as 
his conscience and honour directed him. Rather it 
must be a matter of envy that it should have fallen to 
the lot of a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America, rather than to one of our own Judges, 
to prove to the world that the Judges of the two branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, when it is their duty to do 
equal justice, not between party and party in a civil 
suit, but between two great and sovereign nations, will 
do it absolutely uninfluenced by considerations of nation- 
ality. Mr. Justice Harlan has shown that he would 
no more lean towards America when sitting on a Court 
of Arbitration, than he would lean towards the side 
of his own State in a case argued before him in the 
Supreme Court at Washington. The notion that the foreign 
arbitrators would think only of how to make the decision 
tell in favour of their national interests, and that this, for 
some unexplained reason, would necessarily lead them to 
give judgment against England, has proved equally ground- 
less. The foreign arbitrators all went for England. Equally 
absurd proves what may be called the anti-arbitrators’ last 
ditch,—the contention that the foreign members of the 
Court would refuse to act as Judges, but would consider 
primarily,—How will the decision affect some demand we 
may some day be called upon to substantiate? The arbitra- 
tor who was supposed to be specially liable to look at the 
matter in this way, showed by his decision that he had 
not, in fact, been influenced by such external and improper 
considerations. The case against arbitration, as we are 
accustomed to hear it, has, in a word, completely collapsed ; 
and it has been shown that you can get from a competent 
tribunal a verdict consonant with sense and reason. It 
is worth while to state briefly what it is that the Court of 
Arbitration has decided. In the first place, they have 
laid it down that Russia only enjoyed in the Behring Sea 
rights over such waters as were within cannon-shot of 
shore ; and that America, in 1868, took over no more 
than that. Next, and consequentially, they decide that 
the United States have “not any right of protection or 
property in the fur-seals frequenting the islands of the 
United States in Behring Sea when such seals are found out- 
side the ordinary three-mile limit.” Finally, they lay down 
a series of regulations for preventing the extermination 
and destruction of the seals by indiscriminate and unfair 
sealing. To begin with, no seals are to be killed within a 
sixty miles’ zone of the Pribyloff Islands. Next, there is 
to be a close-time in the Behring Sea between May Ist and 
July 31st. Next, “during the period of time, and in the 
waters in which the fur-seal fishing is allowed, only sailing- 
vessels shall be permitted to carry on or take part in fur- 
seal fishing operations. They will, however, be at liberty 
to avail themselves of the use of such canoes or undecked 
boats, propelled by paddles, oars, or sails as are in common 
use as fishing-boats.” Further, “the use of nets, firearms, 
and explosives shall be forbidden in the fur-seal fishing, 
and the two Governments are to agree to take measures to 
control the fitness of the men authorised to engage in fur- 
seal fishing. These men shall have been proved fit to handle 
with sufficient skill the weapons by means of which this 
fishing may be carried on.” Lastly, the rights of the 
Indians to catch the seals for their own purposes, but not 
under contract, are preserved. In addition, the arbitrators 
recommend that both England and the United States 
should supplement these regulations by others “applicable 
within the limits of the sovereignty of each of the two 
Powers interested.” In view of the critical condition “ to 
which it appears certain that the race of fur-seals is 
now reduced in consequence of circumstances not fully 
known,” the arbitrators in conclusion recommend both 
Governments ‘“‘to come to an understanding in order to 
prohibit any killing of fur-seals, either on land or at sea, 
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for a period of two or three years, or at least one year, 
subject to such exceptions as the two Governments might 
think proper to admit of.” 

We cannot doubt that the regulations suggested for pre- 
venting the extermination of the seals are both prudent 
and humane. The present system of killing the seals is 
barbarous and wasteful, and, if not put a stop to, will 
soon put an end to the seals altogether. Unless a close- 
season is strictly enforced, the fur-seal will go the way of 
the buffalo, and the seal-skin of the buffalo-robe. But 
that would be a real loss to the world, for there is no 
artificial or natural product which can compete with the 
fur of the seal for warmth, wear, and general com- 
fort. No doubt the Canadians will at first be inclined 
to think themselves aggrieved by the award, but we 
doubt whether in the end they will suffer. It cannot be 
better to kill seals freely, say for three years, and then for 
the industry to go out altogether, than to acquiesce in a 
policy which, at any rate, promises a moderate amount of 
sealing in perpetuity. No doubt the Canadians will say 
that the possession of the islands gives the Americans a 
great and unfair advantage. Possibly it may; but since 
the Americans own the islands, that cannot be helped. It 
would be childish to insist on the seals being exterminated 
to spite the Americans. It is to the interests of both 
countries, and of the world at large, that the seals should 
not die out. There is yet one other point to be noted in 
connection with the award of the arbitrators. They find 
certain facts in regard to the seizure of English vessels 
by American cruisers, and these facts are to be made 
the basis of subsequent negotiation between the Powers. 
Broadly, they find that the vessels were seized by the 
authority of the United States; and it therefore follows 
that the American Government will compensate the 
owners. Since, however, the matter is still subject to 
negotiation, the less the details are discussed in the 
Press the better. 

That no small part of the honour due to the successful 
issue of the great suit at International Law belongs to 
Lord Salisbury, will be admitted by all Englishmen. It 
was through his care and forethought that the reference 
to arbitration was agreed on, and by his wisdom and pru- 
dence that a disagreeable family quarrel was put in the 
way of settlement. Lord Salisbury never prates about 
peace, but in reality he has done far more to further its 
cause than the men whose flatulent heroics are so often in 
our ears. 





HOW TO GET A DISSOLUTION. 


HE letter of “Senex” in last Saturday’s Times, on 
“Royal or Ministerial Prerogative,” was fortunately 
followed by a very admirable speech by Sir Henry James 
at Sheffield, delivered on the same day, on the determina- 
tion of the Unionists to elicit a distinct popular judgment, 
free from all elements of political ambiguity, on the 
merits or demerits of the great constitutional revolu- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone, by a combination of all sorts 
of complex and highly strained political leverages, is 
endeavouring to impose upon us. We do not for a 
moment doubt the historical justice of “Senex’s” con- 
tention that the Sovereign has a perfect right to exercise 
his prerogative by dismissing his Ministers whenever 
he pleases, if he thinks that they are advising measures 
which threaten the safety of the State. That right has 
been exercised in three very notable cases within the last 
110 years,—namely, in relation to Mr. Fox’s India Bill in 
1783, after Lord Althorp’s removal to the Upper House 
as Lord Spencer in 1834, and again, when the present 
Quren dismissed Sir Robert Peel in 1839 without her 
night being in any serious form questioned or denied. 
“Senex” even contends, and contends on the strength 
of good historical precedents, that such a dismissal of 
a Minister, even though supported by a majority in 
the Commons, need not be immediately followed by 
a fresh Dissolution; that the Minister entrusted with 
the formation of the new Administration may take 
his own time in obtaining the endorsement by the 
people of his own act, since Pitt carried on his Govern- 
ment for three months with the same House of Commons, 
in which Fox had a majority of nearly 2 to 1, and calmly 
ignored no less than sixteen resolutions passed against 
him by majorities not much inferior. We cannot but 


think, however, that if such an example were followed by 





any Minister now, he would be regarded not only by his 
opponents, but even by those who had welcomed his accegg 
sion to Office, as acting in a manner perfectly inconsistent 
with the modern conception of constitutional government 
To appeal to the people against a Parliamentary decision 
which the Monarch regards as distrusted or condemned } 

the nation, is perfectly consistent with the modern jealous 

of the interference of the Throne ; but then such an coal 
must be made on the assumption that the nation does con. 
demn the policy of the existing Parliament, and at the risk 
of disavowal and repudiation if the nation is not so minded 

But to delay the appeal, and to go on calmly ignoring 
the votes of the only body which has any popular claim 
to represent the people, is certainly in the highest degree 
inconsistent with democratic conceptions of Constitutional 
Monarchy. And not even “Senex,” we suppose, would 
contend that if our present Queen were to adopt such a 
policy as that, and delay the appeal to the constituencies 

she would be supported in flying in the face of Parliamen. 
tary usage even by those who had most warmly approved 
her action in the dismissal of an Administration of which 
the people were supposed to be weary. 

But even as regards the clearly constitutional course 
of the dismissal of such an Administration by the 
Monarch with an immediate appeal to the people, the real 
question is not whether the Monarch would be in her right 
—which is undeniable,—but whether she would be acting, 
under existing circumstances, in the most prudent fashion 
on behalf of the policy which she believed to be the policy 
preferred by the nation, in so doing. Of course, if her view 
were so confident that she was prepared to intimate her 
wish to abdicate rather than carry out the policy 
urged upon her by the Administration, and to leave that 
duty, in case the nation decided against her, to her suc- 
cessor, there would be nothing more to be said. With 
such a view of her duty, she would be risking much, and 
risking it in a fashion which would probably exercise a 
great influence over the national judgment, and which would 
certainly deserve a most careful and mature consideration. 
But that is hardly an emergency which we have any right 
to consider practical at all; the threat of abdication is, we 
believe, unknown in this country, and there is no reason at 
all to think that it would so much as enter into an English 
Sovereign’s imagination. And if it did not, the dismissal 
of an English Minister on the strength of the Sovereign’s 
own personal judgment that he was advising a policy dis- 
approved by the great majority of the people, would cer- 
tainly be a somewhat high-handed act which might either 
turn a considerable number of electors round in favour of 
the Throne, or might turn them round in the other direc- 
tion. We live in times when there is a great swaying and 
fluctuating of popular opinion on subjects which are still 
very new to the mind of the people. The old national 
pride and sense of imperial duty is still, we believe, 
strong, even if latent in the heart of the English people; 
but it has been obscured and confused by the great 
number of socialistic issues raised as to the possibility 
of adding to the comfort and well-being of the poor, 
that have recently come to the surface. And nobody 
can tell how far the hunger for experiments of this 
kind might not obliterate the greater issue as to the 
Union with Ireland, if the agitators could succeed in 
spreading abroad the impression that the friends of Irish 
Home-rule are also the friends of a hopeful form of 
Socialism, and are dreaded not because they propose to 
relax the bonds between England and Ireland, but 
because they desire to promote a redistribution of pro- 
perty as between the richer and poorer classes. The New- 
castle programme has still, perhaps, some fascination for 
the electors, though we do not ourselves think that the 
poor can hope for any substantial improvement of their 
position from its very vague and hazardous suggestions. 
What we have to consider when advisers like “‘ Senex” 
recommend the Monarch to take the constitutional right 
of Dissolution into her own hands, is what impression 
such a course would make on the mind of the English 
democracy. Would it tend to convince them that 
there was really great danger in the proposed recast 
of the relations between England and Ireland, or would it 
inspire them with the suspicion that the interference of 
the Throne was devised for other reasons,—especially, per- 
haps, to prevent that inauguration of socialistic experl- 
ments, to which the labouring classes look with a certain 
amount of wistful hope? Our own impression is that 
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it would have the latter effect, that it would seriously 

rejudice instead of aiding the cause which all Unionists 
have at heart,—that of bringing home to the great majority 
of the people how full of future peril, of certain cost, 
and of immediate mischief, Mr. Gladstone’s arbitrary and 
dictatorial policy really is. 

On the whole, we feel clear that Sir Henry James’s 
counsel at Sheffield is, for the present crisis, far surer 
and wiser than that of “Senex.” Let the Unionists, 
he says, join in insisting that a Dissolution shall be 
taken on the policy of this completely new and start- 
ling Bill, which proposes to alter the Constitution 
of England even more audaciously than it alters that 
of Ireland. Let us make our foes realise that till they 
appeal to the people expressly and separately on this 

eat revolution, they shall not be allowed to pass other 
measures with which it has nothing to do, and which only 
serve to confuse a most weighty and separate issue. Let 
us give them every opportunity for such an appeal. Let 
us pledge ourselves to hasten it in every way; to let all the 

litical machinery run as easily as possible if they will 
forward this appeal; and to accept cordially the decision 
of the nation, so long as it is taken on this great issue 
and on this alone. But let us resist with all our power 
the attempt to sandwich this Irish measure between 
English measures which have no relation to it, and are 
only intended to throw dust in the eyes of the people in 
connection with it. The present Irish Home-rule Bill is a 
matter on which the people have never really been con- 
sulted at all. Mr. Gladstone did not give them so much 
as twenty-four hours’ notice of his plan for introducing 
a body of unrepresentative Irish Members into the heart 
of an Assembly elected to determine (among others) 
purely British issues. Indeed, no part of the Bill was 
before the eyes of the constituencies at the last General 
Election, and it contains an enormous number of most 
important provisions which have never been discussed 
at all. Nothing can be more unconstitutional than to 
withhold such a measure from the deliberate and separate 
judgment of the people of the United Kingdom. Let 
Unionists, then, devote all their efforts to secure a 
popular verdict on this strange and despotically passed 
measure. Let us use every constitutional means of 
preventing the Government from going on with their 
legislative programme, till they have asked the people to 
approve or condemn this Bill. That is our plain right and 
plain duty. But to advise the Monarch to interfere, is a 
very different and, to our minds,a very much more doubt- 
ful policy. We do not want a cry to go forth that the 
Throne is interested in getting rid of this Government 
before Ministers can get to their social measures. Everybody 
knows that it is not true. Whatever socialistic bias there 
may be in high political quarters is quite as strong among 
Conservatives as among Liberals, and there is, indeed, not a 
penny to choose between the two parties on that head. 
What we Unionists do desire, and do desire on good 
ground, is that there sball be no more juggling, no 
more sandwiching of the Irish proposal between bribes to 
artisans and bribes to labourers. We have both the right 
and the power to embarrass the Government most seriously 
till they give this appeal to the people; and in this case 
our right is our duty. In the whole history of England, 
there never was a case in which a deliberate decision on a 
quite single and separate issue was more important; and 
80 long as we pledge ourselves to accept that decision 
loyally when it is given, we shall be acting in the true 
spirit of a democratic age in insisting that the majority of 
the Government shall not be used for further measures till 
it has received plain proof that the people of the United 
Kingdom really approve this strange, unprecedented, and 
despotically Manceuvred measure. The House of Lords 
will, of course, reject it. But what we want to know, and 
to know as soon as possible, is whether in this matter the 
people are with the Lords or with the Commons. 





THE POPE’S LETTER. 


O-MORROW’S Elections in France will have a moral 

-_ Interest over and above their political importance. 
Will the proved corruption of the Opportunists, and the 
Suspected corruption of the Extreme Left, induce the 
electors to make a clean sweep of the politicians who have 
80 long misrepresented them? Will the result of the 
voting show unmistakably that the good-will of con- 








stituencies is not to be financed? Will the suspicion of 
taking bribes be proved a sufficient reason for rejecting 
the smoothest-spoken candidate? If these questions are 
auswered to-morrow in the right spirit, the moral effect of 
the Elections will be good, no matter what may be their 
political colour. 

It should go some way towards bringing about this 
result that the question which has so long divided French- 
men most may now be said to divide them least. As 
regards the form of government, there is no longer more 
than one party. As distinct political organisations, 
Royalists and Bonapartists have ceased to be. It is not, 
however, to the credit of the Republic that this change 
must be set down. The Monarchists have fallen beneath 
successive blows; but they have not been the blows of am 
enemy. They might still be strong in France if it were 
not for Leo XIII. He has struck strongly, he has struck 
often, and he has struck at the right times. Whether 
he has struck sincerely—with a single eye, that is, 
to the professed object of his endeavours—is a point 
much in dispute among Catholics. There are those 
who, like the writer in the Contemporary Review some 
months back, complain that he has been very friendly 
to the hostile Government of France, and very hostile to 
the friendly Government of Austria. The explanation of 
this inconsistency, they say, is to be found in the relations 
of the two Powers with the Kingdom of Italy. Whether 
this theory of the Papal motive is, or is not, true, there 
can be no question as to the nature and results of the 
Papal action. It is Leo XIII. more than any one, who 
has placed the French Republic on the secure footin 
which it now holds. If the influence of the Church h 
continued to be thrown on the side of the Mouarchists, 
the Republic would still have been the Government of @ 
party, instead of being the Government of the vation. The 
Pope has not brought this change about without alien- 
ating some old and faithful friends, or without laying 
down some principles of doubtful validity. Neither con- 
sequence, however, has made him hesitate or falter in his 
purpose; his latest utterance on the subject is the most 
positive and peremptory of all. It is contained in a letter 
to the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux. For the first 
time, if we are not mistaken, the Pope treats the Monarchy 
as a lost cause, and not merely as a cause which has no pre- 
sent prospect of success. “A prolonged experience,” he 
says, ‘“ has made it clear to everyone ...... that it is 
not possible to return to the ancient form of government 
without passing through grave disorders.” Consequently, 
it is the duty of every honest citizen “ to accept and loyally 
maintain the established constitution of the country.” 
To get this duty recognised has been the obj-ct of the 
Pope’s thoughts and acts, and he thinks it at once unfor- 
tunate and absurd that any one should pretend to care 
more for the Church than the Pope does, and arrogate to 
himself the right of resisting in the name of the Church 
the instructions and directions of its guardian and head. 
This is pretty plain speaking, and it will make the position 
of the dissentient Catholics a good deal harder to main- 
tain. Indeed, they will only be able to maintain it by 
setting up a claim to a kind of spiritual independence 
of which much has not been heard in recent years. 
They will have to fall back upon the hmitation of the 
right of Papal intervention to strictly ecclesiastical mat- 
ters; and upon the ultimate supremacy of conscience even 
in these. Leo XIII. is taking precisely the line which, when 
it was taken by Pius IX., Liberal Catholics viewed with so 
much regret and disfavour. The men who will die im- 
penitent Royalists have their exact precursor in Lacordaire, 
who died an impenitent Liberal. The Republie now holds 
in the Papal estimation the place which the Empire held 
forty years ago, but the principle in each case is identical. 
There is the same claim on the part of the Pope to 
determine when and under what conditions politicians 
shall change their allegiance. 

The spiritual authority of the Pope is now so well estab- 
lished, that Catholics like the Due de Broglie and the 
Archbishop of Aix do not venture to oppose him openly. 
But in politics it is not difficult to find a side-issue which 
will serve the purpose of a combatant quite well enough. 
It has been found on this occasion in the attitude which 
it behoves Catholics to take up in regard to the Military 
Law and the Education Law. The Archbishop of Aix, 
who has written a diffuse and rather vague letter to a 
friend on the votes that the electors ought to give to- 
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morrow, becomes suddenly precise when he comes to these 
two questions. We demand, he says, the recasting of 
the Education Law, and the repeal of the law which 
imposes military service on the clergy. The Duc de 
Broglie says the same thing in more detail. The true 
policy for French Catholics is to demand what is due to 
them with an importunity which knows no yielding, and they 
will in the end compel attention. They must not accept 
as a favour what is theirs by right; they must not be con- 
tent with administrative tolerance which may at any 
moment be changed again into administrative persecution. 
There is a great deal to be said for this way of putting 
things; and if French Catholics were still without an 
authorised policy, it might be argued with much show of 
reason that the Duke’s advice is sound. But the 
French Catholics are not without an authorised policy, 
and it is one which would be completely overthrown 
by the adoption of the Duc de Broglie’s platform. 
The Rallied are not in a position to run candidates of 
their own in all or even in very many constituencies. 
What are Catholic electors to do in constituencies where 
their choice lies between Republicans of various shades ? 
Are they to keep away from the poll, or to support an 
Extreme Radical in the hope that he will help to make all 
government impossible, or to vote for a Moderate Repub- 
lican ? The first two courses have often been taken; but 
they have never yet produced any useful result. Absten- 
tion leaves the Government in the hands which now 
administer it; to vote for an Extreme Radical does not 
bring about a revolution, it only leads the electors to 
associate the Extreme Right and the Extreme Left 
as the common authors of political confusion. The 
only course, therefore, that promises anything better 
is to vote for a Moderate Republican, and this is the 
course which the acceptance of the Duc de Broglie’s 
advice would make impossible. He would have every 
Catholic elector ask the candidate for whom he is thinking 
of voting, whether he will support the repeal of the Educa- 
tion Law, and of that part of the Military Law which 
relates to the service of seminarists; and give or with- 
hold his vote according as the required promise is given 
or withheld. In every constituency therefore, where not 
a single candidate is prepared to give this promise, 
the Catholic electors must stay away from the poll. Yet 
among the candidates who will not promise to vote 
for the repeal of the laws in question, there may be one 
who will promise to vote for their tolerant and rational 
execution. He will not say that the clergy shall be exempt 
from military service, but he is in favour of limiting their 
service in time of peace to the hospitals to which they 
would be sent in actual war. He is not prepared to abolish 
the existing system of elementary education, but he is in 
favour of large concessions to local feeling, and of making 
the working of the law as little irritating as possible to 
Catholic feeling. There can be no doubt what the Pope 
would say in such a case as this. He would advise the 
elector to vote for the man who offers him the half-loaf. 
Nor can there, to our thinking, be any doubt that 
this is the right advice to give under the circum- 
stances. We can only hope that it will be the advice 
that the majority of French Catholics will elect to follow 
in to-morrow’s contest. 





THE HARVEST. 


oe the results of the harvest may be in the 

United Kingdom as a whole, the condition of the 
grain and the late hay secured during the recent glorious 
weather will be perfect. In the early districts, farmers 
had a trying time to start with, as frequent showers kept 
them from clearing their fields, and delayed the cutting of 
the corn to some extent; but there was not enough rain 
to do any serious damage, and all who waited for fine 
weather have been able to stack their creps in good con- 
dition for keeping or threshing. Moreover, since harvest- 
ing became general in all but the latest districts of the 
United Kingdom, the hot sunshine has been interrupted 
by only a few local thunderstorms, so that there has been 
rapid progress in cutting and stacking the crops. Indeed, 
it may be said that undesirably quick work in clearing the 
fields has been possible, as the rapidity of progress has 
been exceptional on account of the general lightness of 
the crops. Nearly everywhere the straw is short, how- 


ever well-headed it may be; many a farmer having only 
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half as many waggon-loads to carry as he hag in 
an ordinary season. This is the result of the pro. 
longed drought of the spring and early summer, a 
severe trial, which even the wheat-crop on the preva. 
lent heavy soils of this country could not stand with 
impunity. It is rarely, indeed, that a season is too dry for 
wheat in this country. In 1868, the most recent season of 
very severe drought previous to the present one, the wheat- 
crop was one of the best ever grown, and probably it would 
have been a good one on all but the lightest soils this year 
if it had entered upon the dry period under favourable 
conditions. But the sowing-season was wet and very late, 
and severe frost occurred before the young plants had 
become well established,—indeed, before the greater por. 
tion of the seed had germinated. Thus, wheat had a bad 
start, and was never thick enough for a full crop. Barley, 
oats, beans, and peas, sown in the spring, excepting the 
winter varieties, which are not extensively grown, had no 
rain throughout the greater part of England for many 
weeks after they were planted, and only the crops put 
in early came up well. Mangolds, too, failed to germinate 
very generally, and turnips in most cases had to be sown a 
second time. Even for potatoes, put into a splendid seed- 
bed, the drought was too severe. The clover and other 
forage-crops on arable land were almost dried-up, and pro- 
duced only about half an average crop, as a rule, and in 
some cases hardly anything. As for the hay-meadows and 
grazing-pastures, they were brown and bare throughout 
the greater part of England in May, when they should 
have been full of promise; and there was absolutely no 
first cut of hay on hundreds of thousands of acres, while 
live-stock had to be sold too commonly at a sacrifice, on 
account of lack of food. 

So far, we have described the state of affairs that 
prevailed in fully two-thirds of England up to the last 
week of June, when there had been no rain of any 
consequence for sixteen or seventeen weeks. But in 
the northern, north-eastern, north-western, and north- 
midland counties of England, as well as in Scotland 
and Ireland, the drought has been interrupted by rain on 
several occasions. Consequently, the prospects in those 
parts of the Kingdom were much brighter than in the 
greater portion of England when the drought broke 
up, and, as the crops were later than those of the South 
of England, they derived more benefit from the fre- 
quent rains of July, though these did good everywhere. 
Indeed, except for the general, though not universal, 
shortness of the hay-crop in the favoured divisions of 
the Kingdom, there was very little to complain of. The 
corn-crops appeared to be well up to average, or above it ; 
while turnips were declared a “record crop ” in Scotland, 
and very good in Ireland; and potatoes promised to be one 
of the best crops ever grown. Later on, there were com- 
plaints of disease among potatoes in some parts of Ireland; 
but the malady has been checked by the return of dry and 
hot weather. The best summing-up of the harvest outlook 
to be expected before the returns of the Board of Agricul- 
ture appear, some months hence, is a set of estimates con- 
tributed to the Agricultural Gazette by over five hundred 
correspondents, representing every English county and 
the greater portions of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
On the whole, the estimates are declared to be among 
the most unfavourable ever published in that journal 
during a very long series of years. The “black year, 
1879, is the only year that can be recalled as one in 
which the reports were worse on the whole; and even 
then, it is supposed, they were better for the districts 
which have suffered most severely this year. A compara- 
tive table, showing the numbers of estimates respectively 
over average, average, and under average for 1879 and the 
seven years ending with 1893, fully bears out this verdict. 
We may point out, however, that the abstract for 1893 1s 
unduly unfavourable for the Kingdom as a whole, because 
Treland, which has an excellent harvest, is not adequately 
represented, and the reports from Scotland, where the 
crops are good or fair as a rule, are not quite propor- 
tionate in number to those from England, taking acreage 
into account. 

With all due allowances, however, the estimates before 
us must be accepted as proving that the harvest of the 
United Kingdom, as a whole, is one of the poorest ever 
known. Taking the hay-crop first into consideration as 
by far the most important, its acreage being considerably 





more than double that of any other crop, and about 
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four times as much as that of any crop except oats, 
we find it declared _the worst crop on record by a 
great many of the estimators. Out of 509 reports, only 
nine represent it as over average, and no more than 
twenty-one as up to average. In other words, 941 per 
cent. of the estimates are under average; and by far the 
greater number of these declare the crop to have been an 
utter failure or an extremely meagre one. But we have 
not vet mentioned the full significance of this abstract ; for 
the hay-crop is a measure of the much larger grazing crop, 
and the figures given show that the return from over 
thirty-three million acres of grass and clover, or fully two- 
thirds of the cultivated area of the United Kingdom, is 
the shortest that can beremembered. Recently, there was a 
prospect of a fair second cut of hay and of plenty of feed ; 
but the return of scorching weather has rendered this hope 
doubtful. The potato-crop is the only one that comes out 
above average in the abstract ; 228 out of 470 estimates, 
or 48} per cent., being above average, and only about 
20 per cent. under average. Supertuberation, caused 
by rain after drought, is complained of in some English 
counties; but the crop is a very healthy one in other 
respects, and will prove exceedingly abundant. For 
the cereals the figures are very depressing, the over- 
average estimates being only 8°5 per cent. for wheat, 11°1 
for barley, 9°7 for oats, 3°6 for beans, and 11 for peas; 
while the corresponding under-average figures are 65°5, 
649, 70°6, 86°8, and 58°7. This set of percentages, we 
believe, could not be matched for badness in any year for 
which records are available, excepting 1879, a year of 
deluge. As might be expected, the moisture-loving bean- 
crop is the worst of all the cereals, and in a great many 
reports it is described as quite a failure. Oats suffered 
badly, too, from the drought, and recovered less than 
barley or peas when rain came. The root-crops are 
generally improving, and turnips may grow into an abun- 
dant crop, though mangolds are too short in area and too 
gappy to afford the usual quantity of valuable winter keep 
for cattle and sheep. But the abstract figures afford no 
indication of either the great deficiency of certain crops, or 
of the extraordinary variations existing in different parts 
of the Kingdom. On these points the full reports have 
to be studied, and they show that in a large proportion of 
the southern and home counties all crops, without 
exception, are regarded as below the mark by nearly all 
the writers; while the majority of the returns from the 
eastern, south-eastern, western, and south-western counties 
are nearly as bad. Many of the writers, too, declare the 
crops to be from 30 to 50 per cent. below average, and 
some go as high as 70 or 80 per cent. in their disparage- 
ment of one or another crop. On the other hand, even the 
fewer unfavourable reports from Scotland, the North of 
England, and Ireland, indicate an approach to an average, 
asarule. The Welsh estimates are variable, but for the 
most part more or less unfavourable. It is curious that 
while nearly the whole of Western Europe has suffered 
from drought, in common with England, and the harvest 
1s consequently a poor one, for quite different reasons the 
crops of the great producing countries on the other side of 
the Atlantic have also turned out badly. The United States 
will have one of the shortest of wheat-crops, and a deficient 
production of maize and oats as well; while Canada also 
has a light harvest. The crops in Australasia, too, 
gathered some months ago, were below the mark. Indeed, 
the only important countries which have reaped, or are 
reaping, a bountiful harvest are Russia and other Eastern 

uropean countries, India, and the Argentine Republic. 
On the whole, then, it is clear that 1893 will have to be 
recorded among the “lean” years of the century. 





THE SANCTITY OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
PRINCIPLE. 

i the progress of the debate on the Report stage of 

the Home-rule Bill, Mr. Gladstone has given us 
another curious illustration of that side to his character 
Which goes so far to satisfy the Conservative instincts 
and procure him the confidence of thousands who, by 
temperament and sympathies, would naturally be with 
his opponents. His tender and reverential treatment 
of everything in the established order that is outside 
the scope of his immediate designs, is quite as remark- 


able as the vehement and passionate iconoclasm with 
which, when necessary, he can devote himself to the 





furtherance of a policy of pure destruction. On Friday 
week Mr. Courtney made an able speech in support of a 
new clause which he had moved just before the adjourn- 
ment of the sitting on the previous night, providing that 
“any member of the Executive Committee may attend and 
speak at any sitting of either House of the Legislature, 
but shall not be entitled to vote unless entitled as a 
councillor or as a member of the Legislative Assembly.” 
The principle of the new clause has been applied with 
considerable success in some of our own Colonies, in 
France, and in Italy; and in the United States, where 
Members of the Executive, though precluded from sitting 
in either House of Congress, are allowed to address 
Committees. Our love of walking in the ancient 
ways may be a good reason for refusing to make any 
innovation of this kind on the practice of the historical 
Parliament at Westminster; but, as Mr. Balfour pointed 
out, no such traditional sentiment can be offended 
by the introduction of the principle into the _brand- 
new system with a representative Second Chamber 
which we are devising for Ireland. And Mr. Courtney 
gave convincing reasons, both of economy and conve- 
nience, for the adoption of his proposal. Any one 
can see the gains of smoothness and efficiency both in 
legislation and administration that would result from 
enabling either House to receive its information directly 
from the Minister responsible, and enabling the head of a 
Department to make his defence in person against attacks 
in either Chamber. While the Irish Establishment would 
be relieved by such a system from the burden of main- 
taining a staff of Parliamentary Under-Secretaries, the 
prerogative of voting would still remain the exclusive 
privilege of elected representatives. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, saw in the proposal a danger to 
the representative principle, and after a characteristic 
speech, in which he first of all tried—though unsuccess- 
fully—to elicit the views of the Irish Members, and then 
threw on their new Legislature the responsibility of de- 
ciding the question, he refused to accept the clause. It 
would have taken a great deal, he declared, to induce him 
at any period of his life to address the House of Commons 
in any other capacity than that of a representative. That 
is a perfect illustration of the sentimental attachment to 
the letter which Mr. Gladstone so often exhibits in com- 
bination with the greatest readiness to violate the spirit, 
Toallow an Irish Minister to address a House of the Irish 
Legislature of which he is not a member, is an infringe- 
ment of the representative principle from which Mr. Glad- 
stone instinctively recoils; but he is quite able to recon- 
cile himself to the far more serious infringement of the 
representative principle involved in allowing eighty [rish 
Members to continue not only speaking but voting in 
the British House of Commons, after they have been 
to a great extent robbed of their representative character, 
—after, that is to say, all the questions on which they 
really represent the minds of ‘heir constituents have 
been removed from the jurisdiction of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone seems so intent on his [rish 
Constitution-making as to be blind to everything that 
affects the interests of Great Britain. He jealously 
guards the purely Irish part of his scheme from any- 
thing that could be even thought of as u theoretical im- 
perfection; but that the institutions through which the 
government of Great Britain and the Empire has to be 
carried on should be marred and rendered inefficient in 
the process, is a matter of small importance,—only, at the 
most, an “organic detail.” ‘If,’ he seems to say, ‘an 
experiment is to be made, let it be on the large scale, and 
to the endangerment of that greater but less interesting 
central Parliament at Westminster. Injury to that I 
shall not mind; but I must at all hazards guard from risk 
of detriment my new and favourite toy-Constitution 
for Ireland.’ Such, at least, seems to be the meaning of 
his declaration that “‘he would very much prefer to have 
the matter considered at large, and with reference to the 
exigencies of this country as well as of Ireland, rather 
than to make a random experiment in Ireland only.” 
Though, curiously enough, in the very next sentence he 
pronounced the question to be an exclusively Irish matter 
which the Government would accordingly leave to the 
discretion of the Irish Legislature; but the Irish Legis- 
lature is not likely to adopt any plan which would 
diminish the number of well-paid offices for distribu- 
tion among its Members; and at all events, as Sir 
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John Lubbock pointed out, it will not for a long time 
have leisure to devote itself to the consideration of ques- 
tions such as this, so that, indirectly, Mr. Gladstone’s 
conservative feelings on the matter are secured from risk 
of offence. 

We wonder when the people of Great Britain will wake 
up to see that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, and that if the principle of representation is to be 
so sacred in Ireland as to protect the Irish Legislature 
from the eloquence of its own Ministers, its sanctity ought 
no less in Great Britain to protect us from the intrusion 
of a band of irresponsible and, so far as regards the ques- 
tions with which they will mainly be occupied, non- 
representative Irishmen, with power both to speak and 
vote, and with the will to use their power for purposes of 
thtrigue and mischief. Mr. Gladstone’s mind is past 
finding out; and we have all ceased to wonder at its 
tortuousness and inconsistency. But surely the least- 
disciplined intelligence can see that in this case the 
very principle whose integrity he so zealously defends 
im the small things of the Irish Constitution, he 
has completely surrendered in the great things of the 
Constitution of the Empire. How can the people of Eng- 
land or Scotland decide through their representatives on 
the questions in which they are interested, if their decision 
is liable to be thwarted, and the Government of their 
choice to be turned out, by a band of eighty freelances 
without responsibility to any one affected by their 
behaviour? And not only would such a band by the 
mere force of its numerical vote, introduce a disturbing 
element into the deliberations and decisions of the House 
of Commons, but its presence would inevitably react on 
the character and intelligence of the whole body of Mem- 
bers, blunting their sense of responsibility and obscuring 
their vision. There is nothing more extraordinary than 
the efficiency, in many cases the fatal efficiency, of the 
representative system. For instance, quite apart from 
dishonest truckling for votes, the presence of a mass of 
unintelligent voters in the electorate seems to diffuse a 
subtle influence which blinds the eyes and enervates the 
political character of even the worthiest men, and this 
over and above its effect in forcing a different type of 
politician to the front. Most of the men who are now 
advocating Home-rule would see through it at once 
if they were freed from the pressure of a democratic 
suffrage,—many of them in fact, under the old conditions, 
did see through it clearly enough. But, as Shakespeare 
so finely puts it, “outward things do draw the inward 

uality after them.” And if this is so, can any one 

oubt that the presence of the Irish eighty would—quite 
apart from dishonest intrigue, and still more, when intrigue 
had become an accepted fact—tend to derange the mind 
and bias the judgment of the entire House of Commons ? 
The only argument for retention that can possibly have 
weight with any one whose head is not turned by the 
speculations of federalism, is that by retaining the Irish 

embers we may find it easier some day to retrace our steps. 
That is not an argument, however, that is likely to count 
for much with fervid Home-rulers; and one would have 
thought that the first great democratic “ reform” would 
not have been coupled with such cynical disregard for the 
democratic principle of equality as is involved in giving 
Ireland a double representation. But it is becoming 
clearer every day that Mr. Gladstone and his Radical 
supporters only care for democratic principles when they 
can be made to minister to their own designs, and the 
Home-rule policy, which was at first thought of asa means 
to the realisation of those principles, is no longer thought 
of as 2 means, but as an end which must be attained even 
at, the cost of their open sacrifice. The principle of repre- 
sentation will be held sacred in the new Irish Legislature, 
but the author of this Legislature will not be deterred 
from his creative labours by the fact that they involve a 
flagrant outrage upon the same principle in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. 








THE PATHOS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
R. J. W. MACKAIL, “sometime Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford,” has certainly a very happy gift for 
so rendering some of the most simple and striking of the 
narratives of the Old Testament as to fit them for the 








for elder readers the general characteristics of the times, often 
even appallingly brutal, of which these special traditions were 
the purifying salt. In his “ Biblia Innocentium; being the 
Story of God’s Chosen People before the Coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ upon Earth, written anew for Children,”* 
Mr. Mackail has embodied a great deal of the beauty, sim. 
plicity, and awful impressiveness of the Old Testament 
without giving too much prominence to the superfluously 
startling features of those rude and barbarous times, which 
are certainly not suited for the reading of young children 
in our own day. But Mr. Mackail has, we think, 
oftener failed to preserve the characteristic pathos of the 
Old Testament narratives than any other of their most 
remarkable aspects. That pathos consists chiefly, we think, in 
the strange mixture of unconquerable pertinacity and Oriental 
submissiveness with which the Israelites encountered the 
severer blows inflicted upon them by God’s Providence, 
They met these blows as though the supernatural Power 
they worshipped at once gave the most attentive hearing to 
all their arguments and appeals, and yet, when it overruled 
them, was absolutely irresistible and unalterable. This is 
the pertinacity which expresses itself so pathetically in 
Abraham’s pleading with God to save Sodom if fifty, or 
forty-five or forty or thirty or twenty, or even ten, righteous 
men should be found in the city. That pleading Mr. 
Mackail gives with all the impressive effect of that confident 
insistence which underlies its grave submissiveness to God’s 
will. But in many other cases where the same characteristic 
is quite as striking in its patient audacity and its ultimate 
submissiveness, Mr. Mackail either misses, or greatly curtails 
and condenses it, to the serious injury of the story. For 
example, take the account of David’s pleading with God for 
the life of Bathsheba’s first child. Here is Mr. Mackail’s 
version :— 

“Then the child that had been born to David and Bathsheba 
fell ill; and David fasted and lay all night on the ground, and 
would not taste food or listen to his councillors. On the seventh 
day the child died. David’s servants were afraid to tell him; but 
when he saw them whispering together, he asked, ‘ Is the child 
dead ?’ and they said, ‘ Yes.’ Then he rose and washed himself 
and ate bread. They asked him, ‘ How is it that you fasted and 
wept for the child while it was alive, but rose and ate bread when 
it died ?’ and he answered them, ‘ While the child was yet alive, 
I fasted and wept, for I said, Who can tell whether God will be 
pitiful to me, that the child may live? But now he is dead, why 
should I fast? can I bring him back again? I shall go to him, 
but he shall not return to me.’” 


Now, that misses in the first place Nathan’s prophecy to 
David that “the child that is born unto you shall surely die.” 
Yet this was essential to bring out the reverent pertinacity of 
David in entreating God for the child’s recovery in the very 
face of Nathan’s prophecy. Moreover, Mr. Mackail unduly 
reduces the emphasis with which David seeks to change 
God’s decree by showing his own changed heart and willing- 
ness to suffer in the child’s place if thereby he might perhaps 
fulfil God’s purpose as well as by the death of the child. 
“David therefore besought God for the child, and David 
fasted and went in and lay all night upon the earth. And 
the elders of his house went to him to raise him up from the 
earth ; but he would not, neither did he eat bread with them.” 
That is much more graphic than Mr. Mackail’s first sentence, 
and pictures far more powerfully the clinging of David to the 
hope that he might yet effect God’s purpose without the 
death of the child. Mr. Mackail misses also the mistake of 
David’s counsellors in misinterpreting his pertinacity. They 
said: “Behold while the child was yet alive, we spake unto 
him, and he would not hearken unto our voice: how will he 
then vex himself if we tell him that the child is dead?” All 
this Mr. Mackail omits; yet it was essential to bring out 
the true pathos of David’s prayer. It was for the child’s life 
he was wrestling, not for his own peace of mind. So soon as 
he was satisfied that the child could not be saved, whatever 
his own willingness to suffer, he wrestled no longer. And 
here, again, Mr. Mackail misses a most pathetic touch. He 
not only “washed and anointed himself and changed his 
apparel,” but before he took food again “he came into the 
house of the Lord and worshipped.” It was not that he was 
so set on his own petition that he was sullen when God would 
not grant it. On the contrary, when he found that no change 
in him could avert God’s will, he bowed to that divine will at 
once and strove to suppress even that agony of desire which was 








resding of children without that admixture of violent and not 
unfrequently even revolting detail which is needful to mark 


* Published by Reeves and Turner. 
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inconsistent with it. We are surprised at Mr. Mackail’s missing 
this most characteristic and pathetic feature of the story, 
which shows that it was not self-will which actuated David, but 
the pathetic hope that what God sought to effect was a change 
in his own heart to be brought about by the death of the child 
if in no other way, but perhaps also by his own humility and 
penitence. But that his heart was not turned from God by 
the rejection of his prayer, we know, because his first act was 
to worship him before even he returned again to his ordinary 


mode of life. 

But perhaps the instance in which Mr. Mackail has most 
ompletely missed the profound pathos of the almost irre. 
gistible pertinacity with which the Hebrew people attributed 
to God’s inspiration the depth of their own love, is in the story 
of “The Lady of Shunem,” to whom Elisha gave a son,—a 
story which, as it appears to us, Mr. Mackail has gone very 
near to spoiling, though it is nearly the most beautiful of all 
‘the Hebrew traditions :— 

“ Blisha passed through Shunem, where there was a great lady, 

and she made him eat bread at her house ; and afterwards as often 
as he passed by, he turned in there. Then she said to her hus- 
band, ‘ This is a holy man; let us make a little chamber on the 
wall, and furnish it for him with a bed anda tableand a stool and 
a candlestick, that he may lie there whenever he comes to us.’ 
Elisha wished to make her some return for her kindness; and first 
she asked her, ‘Shall I speak for you to the king?’ But she said, 
‘Iam content to live here among my own people.’ Then he 
found that the one thing she desired was a child, for she had 
‘none; so he called her and said, ‘ Within a year you shall hold a 
son in your arms.’ The next year she bore a son. When her 
child was big enough to walk alone, he went out one day in har- 
vest time among the reapers. The heat of the sun made him ill, 
and he cried to his father, ‘My head, my head.’ A lad carried 
him back to the house to his mother ; and he sat on her lap inthe 
house till noon, and then died. She took her dead child up and 
‘laid him on Elisha’s bed, and went out, shutting the door behind 
her; then she told a servant to saddle an ass, and rode across the 
plain through the heat of the day without slacking, till she came 
to Elisha’s house on Mount Carmel; and there she fell at his feet, 
crying, ‘Did I ask a son of you, my lord?’ Elisha rose and rode 
back with her, and went up to the little room on the wall where 
‘the dead child was lying on his bed. He went in and shut the 
door and prayed to God, and then bowed himself over the child, 
putting his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, 
and his hands upon his hands; and the child grew warm, and 
sneezed seven times, and opened his eyes. Then Elisha called 
the mother, who came and fell at his feet, and took her child alive 
and well from his hands.” 


There Mr. Mackail misses almost every characteristic feature 
of the Shunamite lady’s stately reserve and pertinacious belief 
‘that the prophet who had given her her son, could alone restore 
him, and if clung to, would do so. She does nof, as Mr. 
Mackail says, order the servant to saddle the ass,—on the 
contrary, she goes to her husband and requests him to give 
the order, but with perfect composure, and says not a word 
of her child’s death, though he asks her wherefore she 
wished to go to Elisha on that day, as it was neither 
new moon nor sabbath; and she answers only, “It shall 
be well.” Then, as she approaches in her haste Elisha’s 
house on Mount Carmel, the prophet sends his servant to 
ask, “Is it well with thee? is it well with thy husband? 
is it well with the child? And she answered, It is well; ”— 
partly, no doubt, because she held any misfortune which God 
had sent, to be well; perhaps even more because she was 
determined not to be put off with the prophet’s servant 
when she wanted the prophet himself. All this Mr. 
Mackail simply omits; yet this answer is perhaps the 
most pathetic evidence of the faith and pertinacity of 
both human and spiritual love, in the whole compass of 
the Old Testament. When she reaches the prophet she 
catches him by the feet, and Gehazi tries to thrust her away, 
but is rebuked by his master. Then she expostulates with 
Elisha for giving her a son only to deceive her hopes; and 
he bids Gehazi gird up his loins and go his way. “If thou 
meet any man, salute him not; and if any salute thee, answer 
him not again: and lay my staff upon the face of the child.” 
“ And the mother of the child said, As the Lord liveth, and as 
my soul liveth, I will not leave thee. Then he came and followed 
her.” Shenever even tells Elisha that her child is dead. She 
‘only clings to him who promised her the child, and who alone, 
‘as she believed, could truly interpret God’s purpose for her. 
And she was right; Gehazi with his master’s staff effected 
nothing. “There was neither voice nor hearing.” Then 
Elisha himself comes with her, and discovers what the 
Shunamite had never told him, that “the child was dead ” and 
was laid upon the prophet’s bed; and after restoring bim to 





life, he sends for the woman to take up her son. “Then she 
went in, and fell at his feet, and bowed herself to the ground, 
and took up her son and went out.” Surely Mr. Mackail has 
completely missed the wonderful and statuesque beauty of 
this story,—the stately reserve of the mother, her passionate 
confidence in Elisha, her utter disbelief that the prophet’s 
servant had any power to meet the extremity of her need, her 
unwillingness to waste words in even describing her calamity 
when she so urgently needed the prophet’s presence, and 
the pertinacity of her conviction that if she could but gain 
that, he who had promised her her unexpected blessing 
and had falfilled his promise, could restore it even after 
it had apparently been taken away by God. In this 
story there are all the essential features of that character 
which so strangely qualified the Hebrew people to hold fast 
the promises of Revelation when God had once given them; 
which made them so tenacious and so confident of divine 
gifts and grace, and so pathetically willing even to resign 
their hopes, when once they had fully satisfied themselves, 
—though on that point it was not easy to satisfy them, 
—that God really meant to withdraw what he had given. Mr. 
Mackail’s book is full of simplicity and beauty, but he cer- 
tainly often omits what seems to us the most characteristic 
element in the strange pathos of Hebrew love and resigna- 
tion,—that which made Eli say, even when judgment was 
prophesied on his sons, “It is the Lord, let him do what 
seemeth to him good;” yet which, in the stronger natures of 
that race, did not discourage them from holding familiar con- 
troversy with the Lord, whenever they discerned, or thought 
they discerned, that they could interpret his purposes better 
by purifying, but still clinging to, their own. 
t 





SALMON AT LONDON BRIDGE. 

HE Pall Mall Gazette publishes the result of an interview 
with Mr. J. McDougall, of the London County Council, 
which will be good news not only to those London anglers 
who were last week engaged in celebrating the tercentenary of 
the birth of Izaak Walton, but also to all who desire the 
restoration of the lower Thames to its ancient purity and 
beauty. The dainty and delicate fish which naturally frequent 
tidal estuaries like that of the Thames, but which for many 
years have refused to enter its polluted waters beyond the point 
at which its rapidly widening banks are merged in the coast- 
line itself, are once more ascending the river. Last year it 
was found that whitebait, small crabs, shrimps, and other fish 
had ascended as far as Gravesend, and three weeks ago it was 
reported that bond-fide fishermen were prosecuting the summer 
shrimp and whitebait fishing nine miles nearer to London, at 
Erith, where for fifteen years it had not been worth while to 
throw a net. The report was verified by a visit made by the 
Chairman of the Main Drainage Committee of the London 
County Council, and others personally interested in the purifi- 
cation of the Thames; and at their request the whitebait-nets 
were drawn in, and a fair take of the fish shown. A large can- 
ful was brought to Spring Gardensas practical evidence of the 
improvement of the water, and afterwards sent as the first 
fruits of the reviving Thames fishery, for the use of the 
patients in a London hospital. Besides the whitebait, a large 
number of shrimps had already been caught, and were being 
boiled for the market on the boats, and small jelly-fish, young 
crabs, and other fry were found in the shrimping-nets. A 
porpoise was also said to have been seen in the river, the pre- 
sumption being that it had ascended in pursuit of fish. That, 
however, is a doubtful point; for the present writer saw a pair 
of porpoises rolling in the Thames under Hammersmith Bridge 
as early as the morning of that eventful day in 1886 when Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill was rejected,—a “ prodigy ” which, 
in Roman days, would not have gone unrecorded, but which 
could not be ascribed to the increased purity of the river-water. 
No better evidence of this welcome change could be found than 
that given by the testimony of the fish themselves; and the 
utmost credit is due to the Drainage Committee of the London 
County Council for the improvements which have already led 
to such good results. Instead of allowing the whole of the 
London sewage, solid and liquid, to fall into the Thames at 
Barking and Crossness, there to ebb and flow with the tides, 
and ultimately settle in a foul deposit at the bottom and 
along the foreshore, the County Council bave separated all 
the solid matter, and carried it out to sea. In twelve months, 
over two million tons have been shipped beyond the Nore 
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Light, ten thousand tons of floating refuse have been cleared 
away, the liquid sewage has been cleansed, and the fish have 
made haste to profit by the improvement so effected. 


Judging by the progress already made, there is every 
reason to hope that the change will be permanent, and the 
purification of the river yearly more complete. In that case, 
the reappearance of the salmon above London Bridge is as 
certain as its disappearance under the old conditions was 
inevitable. Ancient habit is so strong in these migratory 
fish that, though the last salmon seen in the Thames was 
caught in 1833, they still visit the mouth of the polluted river 
to see if a return to their old home is yet possible. “Now 
almost every year,” writes Dr. Gunther, “salmon and sea- 
trout in the grilse state make their appearance at the mouth 
of the Thames (where the migratory salmonoids have become 
extinct for many years), ready to ascend and restock this 
river as soon as its poisoned waters shall be sufficiently 
purified to allow them a passage.” It must be remembered, 
also, that salmon only require that the lower Thames should 
be sufficiently wholesome to pass through, not to live in; and 
that even the coals and chemicals of Newcastle do not stop 
the ascent of the Tyne salmon, though lately the condition of 
the water has turned back not a few. The present dirty and 
wasteful pollution of the London river causes an immense 
loss not only in amenity, but in food. A dozen species of 
wholesome food-fishes would swarm up to London Bridge did 
the state of the water permit them. At the end of the 
last century, the fishing in the jurisdiction of the City, 
which then extended from Staines Bridge to the Medway, 
engaged a large population and found food for more. Perhaps 
the best description of the value and variety of the ancient 
Thames fishery is that given by Robert Binnell, Water 
Bailiff of the City, in 1757. His quaint work entitled a 
“Description of the River Thames, with the City of London’s 
Jurisdiction and Conservancy thereof, proved both in point 
of Right and Usage; with a brief description of those fish 
which are caught therein, and Regulations for the well- 
governing of this noble river,” is well worth perusal, now 
that the neglect of everything, except the navigation of the 
river, by the Thames Conservancy, is likely to be amended by 
the introduction of new blood into that extremely fainéant 
body. At the end of the last century, the fisheries were 
threatened with destruction, not from the pollution of the 
water as at present, but by “illegal” fishing and the 
destruction of spawn; and regulations were made by the 
Common Council “to arrest and suppress the destructive 
practices of such as despise, contemn, and trample under foot 
the present authority of the City of London for the conservation 
of the Thames.” The river, both above and below bridges, was 
then the finest inland fisheryin England. ‘“ How remarkably 
good its salmon ! what fine large flounders, smelts, shads, trout, 
graylin, perch, carp, tench, barbell, chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, 
pike, and other fish, are there caught above London Bridge,” 
writes Robert Binnell; “ Nay, and oft-times a sturgeon, and 
those of considerable size; and withal, how many kinds of 
salt-water fish, as bass, mullets, turbets, soals, dabs, skates, 
plaice, whitings, haddocks, crabs, prawns, buntins, and craw- 
fish, below bridge, even within the jurisdiction of the City of 
London. I venture to affirm,” adds the same writer, “that 
there is no river in all Europe that is a better nourisher, or a 
‘more speedy breeder, of its fish (particularly the flounder) 
than is the Thames.” Flounder souchet is still a delicacy of 
fish-dinners at Greenwich; but this, one of the very best of 
fishes, and of no less peculiar excellence when found in the 
Thames now than in the last century, is so scarce that, where 
“above bridges” it was commonly taken and hawked about 
the streets, it is now unknown as an article of food. 
Formerly, Gravesend was the head-quarters of the live 
cod trade,—the fish being left in cages in the river, 
and taken out when wanted for the market. But the 
fish could no longer live in Thames water after the 
establishment of the sewage outfalls at Barking and Cross- 
ness, and the whole of this trade has been transferred to 
Hull and Grimsby. The loss of this particular industry is of 
little moment compared with the enormous waste caused by 
the changing of the Thames into a kind of Dead Sea where 
nothing can live; but it is a sufficient indication of the extent 
to which river pollution has been carried of late years. The 
economic gain by the re-establishment of the Thames Fishery 
is perhaps less important than that which would be conferred 


by the conversion of a foul and unsightly tidal river into 2 
wholesome and agreeable water-way. But when we consider 
that the River Tay alone has produced in one season 800,000 Ib. 
weight of salmon, equalling the weight of 18,000 sheep, and 
exceeding their value by two-thirds, the possibilities of the 
restored Thames salmon fishery alone are somewhat striking, 
We have said enough to give some idea of the past value 
and possible restoration of the London fishery. But the 
most cheering fact of all is the evidence now available. 
that such a restoration is not only possible but probable, 
The London County Council have already done excellent 
work in promoting the amenities of London by the purchase 
of open spaces and the tasteful maintenance of gardens and 
lawns. But the finest “park” in London is that “ parcel of 
land covered by water,” as the old conveyancers have it, known 
as the River Thames. The rapid success of the Council in its. 
purification of the lower waters by an improved method of 
dealing with London sewage, justifies their demand for larger 
powers in dealing with those portions of the river whick were 
anciently under the jurisdiction of London. They have 
obtained a small representation, by three members, on the 
board of the Thames Conservancy; and what is now sought 
is more power to control the discharge of manufacturing 
waste, and to keep the surface of the water clear from animal 
and vegetable refuse. It would probably be far simpler and 
more effective to give the County Council full powers to make. 
the necessary regulations, leaving to the Conservancy the 
control of the navigation which they at present exercise. 





PILLOW-PROBLEMS. 

HE pillow-problem is one of practically universal interest, 

for he must be healthy and happy far beyond ordinary 
human experience who can say that he never remembers to- 
have laid down his head on his pillow with the dread of sleep- 
lessness before him. Most men at some time in their lives 
have known what it is to be in bed in the dark and yet wide 
awake, and look upon the return of such a condition with 
horror; for, in truth, the inability to sleep coupled with the 
desire, is one of the most distressing sensations which mind 
and body are capable of enduring. Sleeplessness comes from 
many different causes, and thus the pillow-problem has a 
plentiful variety of aspects. First, there is the real disease of 
insomnia; one of the most painful and one of the most in- 
curable and obscure of maladies. Of that we propose to say 
nothing, for it is a matter beyond the alleviation of mere: 
palliatives and dodges. Sleeplessness caused by actual pain 
must, again, be left to the doctors. The sleeplessness pro- 
duced by neuralgia or toothache can only be attacked by 
removing the pain. The moment the pain is gone, sleep 
falls in an instant, and with the sweep of a heavy curtain 
released from its cords. If one has had two sleepless 
nights from a bad tooth and then has the tooth taken 
out, sleep comes on the third night, not only unimplored, 
but unawares. The pillow-problem for ordinary men and 
women under ordinary circumstances is what we have to 
deal with. Speaking broadly, we want to consider what is the 
best way of getting to sleep at night when worry or excite- 
ment, or overwork or indigestion, or some such cause, has 
banished sleep. Unquestionably, one of the best ways is to 
drink a tumbler, or a couple of tumblers, of hot water in 
sips as one is undressing. The soothing effect is wonderful ; 
and if care is taken to let at least two hours elapse since 
the last meal, no possible harm can come of the treatment. 
Another excellent device is to get up and take from forty to 
sixty drops of sal-volatile in a wine-glass of water, with a good 
pinch of carbonate of soda added. That is a prescription 
which seldom fails. Many persons, however, either find these 
physical remedies of little or no avail, or else cannot be at the 
pains to use them. They argue that when they go to bed, 
they cannot tell whether they are going to sleep or not; and 
since sleeplessness is the exception, they are not going to 
swill hot water on the chance. Others, again, declare that 
sleeplessness is sure to attack them when they have no soda 
and sal-volatile handy; or that the bore of getting up and 
blundering about the room, striking matches, opening cup- 
boards, wrenching out stoppers, mixing doses and finally 
taking them, is worse than the disease. Such people are not 
ill, they will tell you, but only upset for the moment. If they 
could distract their thoughts for a few minutes from this or 
| that subject, they would, they feel, be asleep at once. What 
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then they want is some good “tip” for distracting their 
minds, and so getting rest. 

To try to satisfy this demand for a mental anodyne, Mr. 
Dodgson—better known to the world as the author of “ Alice 
in Wonderland ”—has published with Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. a little volume entitled “ Pillow-Problems.” The book, 
as he explains in the preface, is a collection of seventy-two 
problems, nearly all of which were solved while lying awake 
at night. The object of the publication is to bring comfort 
to those who are sleepless because they are “ haunted by some 
worrying subject of thought which no effort of will is able to 
banish.” As Mr. Dodgson says, it is useless to say: “I will 
not think of it any more! I have gone through it all 
thoroughly. It can do no good whatever to go through it 
again. I will think of something else;” for, two minutes 
after the resolve is made, up pops the head of the mental 
Jack-in-the-box with a grin and a “ Here we are again, old 
fellow!” Who does not know the process? Your head 
touches the pillow; and you begin at once to wonder what 
could have induced you to sell out Corporation stock and to 
reinvest in Mexican railways. ‘Well,’ you say, ‘ what’s 
done is done, and it is sheer madness to make myself ill by 
thinking of it now. That will only make me incapable of 
retrieving the blunder by earning more in my profession. Here 
goes, then, to think of something else.’ You begin, accordingly, 
to wonder what you shall think about. One subject after 
another is dismissed. The Bill for marking foreign meat, or 
for stopping the adulteration of feeding-stuffs, is too dull; 
the utter inability of the Navy to cope with the combined 
fleets of Hungary, Belgium, and Switzerland, too exciting. 
The cheapest place for a holiday at first sight seems good, 
but it suggests ways and means, and this suggests invest- 
ments. No, no! for that way madness lies. Bimetallism! 
No, that will not do, for Mexican railway dividends are paid in 
silver; orif not, at any rate Mexican fares and freights are, and 
the currency is therefore little better than a short cut to the 
tabooed subject. Home-rule! But the mind put to work on 
Home-rule in bed and in the dark, goes round and round 
without going in, like a screw that has come against a piece of 
stone or an iron bolt. ‘Hang it! what shall I think about? 
you say;’ and in an instant up starts the horror, ‘ Only too 
happy to oblige.’ ‘I,’ it says, ‘alone am constant. I stick 
to you everlastingly;’ and like a whirlwind on the dykes: 
thoughts on the folly of not sticking to trustee investments 
rush in upon you, and overwhelming all obstacles, take pos- 
session of your mind, riot and revel there, light their 
constant lamps, and wave their purple wings. It is all no 
good. You cannot prevent yourself thinking of Mexican rail- 
ways merely by saying to yourself, ‘I will not.’ It is utterly 
impossible, by a mere effort of volition, to prevent these 
thoughts on present discontents. ‘ Witness,” says Mr. Dodg- 
son in his “ Alice in Wonderland” manner, the common trick 
played on a child of saying, “I'll give you a penny, if you'll 
stand in that corner for five minutes and not once think of 
strawberry jam. No human child ever yet won the tempting 
wager.” But is it necessary, then, to own defeat, and to pro- 
claim the final triumph of worry,—to hail the mental “old man 
of the sea?” “ Ave Caesar Imperator non dormituri te salutant.” 
Assuredly not, else indeed would the curate’s missreading be 
true,—‘“ And when they arose in the morning, behold, they were 
all dead men.” Though you cannot will yourself not to think 
of Mexican rails, and cannot easily find ordinary subjects as 
substitutes, it is possible to select a topic of thought which 
will keep the mind occupied. The only way to clear your 
mind of Mexican rails is to fill it full of something else, and 
of something abstract in its nature, something which will not 
start, say as microbes in butter, and by a process of evolution 
‘end in a new chapter of “ hints to small investors.” Now, for 
this purpose, the more abstract the subject chosen the better. If 
you can takea simple problem in geometry, and hold your mind 
down on it till it becomes interesting, you can successfully 
banish the demon. The angles which make up a right-angle 
never puton the horrid shape of a boardof directorsrecommend- 
ing the omission of a dividend for the past half-year. No doubt, 
for this purpose of abstracting the mind, and for getting it rapt 
into regions of pure thought, mathematics are the best possible 
resource. Geometry and algebra, in other words, afford the 
ideal pillow-problems. Unfortunately, however, not all minds 
will bite on such questions as “ Find a general formula for two 
Squares whose sum = 2,” or on “ In a given triangle to placea 








line parallel to the base such that the portions of sides inter- 
cepted between it and the base, shall be together equal to the 
base.” There are thousands of men who would far rather not 
know than know the general formula, and who would not, if 
they could, place the line parallel to the base of the triangle. 
These are subjects on which they very much prefer to remain 
ignorant, subjects which produce in their minds a horror 
akin to that of those who find themselves somehow or other 
in company with a chart devoted to morbid anatomy, “the 
dimensions in the diagrams being multiplied 10368 times.’ 

Even homely problems such as, “ A bag contains two counters, 
as to which nothing is known except that each is either black 
or white: ascertain their colours without taking them out 
of the bag,” are, to most unmathematical minds, sources of un- 
rest rather than of quiet. They raise awful doubts in the plain 
man’s mind as to whether somebody mightn’t be able to find 
out by the Calculus that it was he who blackballed his wife’s 
sister’s second husband when he came up at the Euroclydon. 
W hat, then, is the resource of the man whose mind is not suited 
to triangles, square-roots, bags with black balls, A’s who 
give B’s two shillings and get back three farthings, and 
men who walk eight miles an hour the first day and seven the 
next, and so on, till they are overtaken by other men ‘“ who 
walk at a uniform pace of three miles an hour, including 
lunch”? Must they toss in agony beneath the silent stars ? 
Not a bit of it. If they will only exercise a little ingenuity, 
they may find plenty of safe abstractions. If they are fond 
of architecture, let them design a perfect gentleman’s residence 
with pineries and hothouses connected therewith by a commo- 
dious and artistic iron structure in the nature of a conserva- 
tory or winter-garden; or lay out a flower-garden. If they are 
artistically inclined, they can devise a new scheme for hanging 
the pictures in the National Gallery, which shall include a 
room for the masterpieces, after the model of the salon carré 
in the Louvre. Sleep will come long before the fifty 
best pictures are selected. More practically minded men 
can suggest schemes for reorganising the Army and Navy, 
for making new lines of railway communication east and 
west in England, or for taxing ground-rents in an equitable 
and efficient manner. Every man has a certain number of 
abstract hobbies. He can utilise them, he will find, to play 
phantasias on when he wants to court sleep. He need not be 
afraid of getting too much interested; the moment his mind 
bites, and he loses sight of Mexican railways, sleep will over- 
take him. The rearranged pictures of the National Gallery 
will grow dimmer and dimmer, and will at last disappear in 
mists of sleep. 

It is a curious fact that though nothing is more detestable 
than the borderland between sleeping and waking at night, 
nothing is more delightful than that borderland in the early 
morning. Dr. Johnson feelingly said that the happiest 
moments in his life were those which he passed lying awake in 
bed in the morning. He must be a very wicked person who 
would deny the truth of this saying. It was Sir Walter Scott, 
if we remember rightly, who gave a name to these delicious 
moments. He called such happy wakefulness “ simmering ;” 
and it was while simmering that the plots of his novels were 
spun. Noone wants what the young lady called “ tangents and 
things” then. The only pillow-problem of the morning is how 
to strike the best balance between the joy of lying on another 
ten minutes, and a breakfast which has got a little cold. And 
even this problem can be solved. “ Don’t bring up breakfast 
till I ring” is the magic spell which smooths the only 
crumpled roseleaf of the “ slug-a-bed,” as Herrick, who 
clearly had an evil conscience—he looks in his bust like 
Heliogabalus turned parson—called a lady who was not such 
a fool as to get up on May morning, but stuck to the sweet 
security of her own blankets. Seven to nine has no real 
pillow-problems, and is the only piece of unspoiled life left 
us by the mad pursuit of duty to which this generation has 
abandoned itself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN A SURREY WOOD. 
THE air is warm, the hot sun draws out the pleasant resinous 
scent of the pine-trees. Outside the wood the commons are 











covered with heather and ling, cornfields are golden and 
festoons of hops are ripening. There is the soothing rush of 
a weir in the distance, a heron calls harshly, pheasants fly 
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across our path, young birds chirp to one another from the 
bushes. There is a delightful sense of green tangle round us, 
that only an anatomist would stay to dissect. The path under 
our feet is strewn in places with soft pine-needles, brambles 
stretch out long arms to hinder our movements, crowned with 
pinky blossoms and plentiful promise of berries. As we gaze 
into the heart of the wood, the sun shines on slanting pine- 
stems, glossy chestnut leaves, and ruddy mountain-ash berries. 
In the far distance are rumbles of artillery, but the echoes 
are not disturbed in the warm harbourage of the wood. Let 
us wander on, by an opening in the trees past the edge of 
a hop-garden. The gable-end of a farm-house comes in 
sight; the weather-fox on the top of the gable points south- 
west. Presently, in the clear blue sky comes the sound of 
beating wings, and overhead fly eight or ten swans, the sun 
shining on their silver feathers. Surely they are on their 
way to rescue the dumb princess, the little sister who sits 
wearily weaving coats of mail from graveyard nettles? By 
a corner of the farm is a great pile of freshly cut logs, 
and like a sentinel beside them stands a thin grimy old 
man, shading his eyes from the sun. Among a careless litter 
of sawn wood, rises a huge symmetrical mound, formed of logs 
still coated with rough bark. Near by is a large circle of 
blackened dust with a small heap in the centre of it. Are 
these funeral pyres? Does some remnant of a legendary 
Norse or Scandinavian tribe lurk in this mysterious wood ? 
Has the chieftain gone to his Walhalla, and are his favourite 
wife and horse to be sacrificed that his nobility may not feel 
lonely when he arrives ? 

The old man is truly a relic of bygone ages, one of the few 
picturesque figures that still haunt our woods and forests. 
He is a charcoal-burner, the friend of our boyhood, the hero 
of many an ancient legend, the puppet of many a German or 
French author. The years as they pass have stolen away all 
trace of youth and comeliness, his cheeks are as seamed and 
rugged as the bark of his logs, the smoke has dried him while 
the sap is hissing in the green wood. He is ideally dressed 
for the part in a pair of grimy corduroys pulled up nearly to 
his shoulders over an equally grimy shirt, and an aged felt hat. 
In building that symmetrical mound or “ pit,” as it is tech- 
nically called, he begins with the “ birdcage,” a three-cornered 
affair of small sticks that recalls the brick-building days of 
childhood. The sticks are laid triangularly to the height of 
three feet or thereabouts, then a post is driven down this 
chimney and the logs are ranged in order round it, one end 
resting on the ground, the other sloping against the bird- 
cage; and again a second layer on the top of these, all sloping 
inwards at the same angle. The logs are fitted in, one over 
another, until they form a compact mound, and the bird-cage 
is hidden. Then the whole is covered with dry fibrous earth 
from the adjoining wood, comprehensively called “ dirt,” and 
the centre-post being taken away, a few handfuls of burning 
charcoal thrown down the chimney set fire to the logs. 

When we next pass that way, we shall see drifts of lazy 
white smoke curling round and over the black mound. The 
charcoal-burner watches night and day,—he sleeps under 
some sacking that hangs in classical folds over two leaning 
hurdles, and his kitchen is a rude open shanty of roughly 
woven hurdles, propped up by posts and partially covered 
with tarpaulin. The sun shines through a corner of the 
latticed withies and lights up the grassy floor; the other 
corner is in a rich brown shadow. His furniture consists of 
a block of wood, on which lies a red handkerchief, an iron pot, 
and a large tin jug. As he stands on the top of the burning 
heap, he looks like a wizard or the presiding genius of some 
Rosicrucian rite. There is a pungent smell in the air, the fire, 
penetrating inwardly downwards, sends out jets of pale smoke 
drift that betray its whereabouts. When the logs are burnt 
through, the mound is opened, and the blackened, calcined 
wood is collected into immense baskets, the “ dirt ” being first 
sifted through a riddle, and the odour of charcoal is still more 
strongly diffused. 

When a sufficient store of charcoal has been made to dry 
all the farmer’s hops in the neighbouring hop-oast, the 
charcoal-burner vanishes. His kitchen and bed-place remain, 
shorn of sack and tarpaulin covering ; large rings of blackened 
earth, strewn with fragments of charred wood, show where he 
has been at work. The prose of everyday life takes the place 
of the romance of yesterday. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ON HOME-RULE. 

[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPEcTaTOR,’’| 
Srr,—In reading an copy of the old novel “ Thinks-I-to.. 
Myself,” I came across the following passage. Lord Kilgar- 
nock, the hero of the story, in ending his autobiography, 
confesses that he thinks-to-himself, and does not speak, in the 
House of Lords. He goes on to give, as a reason for this. 
silence, the accompanying passage, which I read with interest, 
as the book was written in the zenith of the existence of the 
Irish Parliament. I do not know if you will think it worth 
publishing. The italics, &c., are, of course, copied from 
“ Thinks-I-to-Myself ” (pp. 202 and 203, “ Thinks-I-to-Myself,” 
4th Edition, printed 1811) :— 


« Another thing, however, which has much deterred me from 
speaking is the newly erected little house of parliament in a cer- 
tain city, for which (generally speal:ing) I entertain the highest 
respect. But where, of late, the speeches and acts of the Mem- 
bers of both the Lords and Commons’ house, have been arraigned, 
criticised, and condemned, with such extreme severity, rancour, and 
contempt, that Thinks-I-to-Myself, Surely legislating must be ten 
times easier than weighing out of plums or brewing of beer ;— 
both very important callings at all times, and while pudding and 
ale have any charms and influence, far more likely to be popular 
than any higher callings or professions whatsoever :—My hope is, 
therefore, that we shall soon have no need of Courts and Cabinet 
Councils, and Privy Councils, but that all the business of the 
nation, and all the affairs of Europe, may be far better settled by 
the Court of Common Counctt of the Crry of ——. 

“ ENVY, HATRED, MALICE, and all UNCHARITABLENESS; from ALL 
SEDITION, PRIVY CONSPIRACY, and REBELLION, &c., &c., &e.—Comm. 
Pray. B., fol. 17.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A LIBERAL UNIONIST. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF CONSERVATISM. 


[To rue EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecraToR.’’] 


Srr,—I should be inclined to fear that the great drawback to 
Liberal Unionists—or ‘‘ Dissentient Liberals ”—calling them- 
selves “Conservatives,” is the fact that, in spite of Juliet’s 
“What’s in a name?” names really to a great extent govern 
parties. The thing Toryism is as moribund as Whiggery ; there 
is a sort of general obloquy implied when either word is used 
of men of the present day. Mr. Gladstone, the Daily News, 
and Home-rule strategists generally, always use the words 
“Tory” and “Liberal” as correlative terms; they would 
justly laugh at the word “Whig” as applicable to them- 
selves; but “ Tory,” as a term to express the rank-and-file of 
their opponents, is just as ludicrously out of place. The true 
Tories in the House of Commons—the Tories as before 1832 
—might be counted on the fingers of one hand in all proba- 
bility. There can be only one reason for using the word,—it 
is a handy piece of mud, suggestive of exploded and obnoxious 
ideas; and some of it may stick! The word “ Radical ” is far 
more applicable to themselves; but that word they never use 
of themselves, as being likely to frighten moderate men from 
their side. 

Names are not argument, but they are a formidable weapon ; 
and “ Liberalism ” is a good shield, “ Toryism ” a good javelir > 
in their hands. The country of Knox and the Covenanters 
has for centuries been in opposition, so to speak; it has 
become attached to its nomenclature, and it is certainly not 
too much to say that itis her conservation of her old traditions 
which has been the great factor in Scotland’s unwillingness 
to accept the name. She is too conservative to become 
“ Conservative.” All that the old Whigs fought for has been 
won; all that the Tories fought for, has been lost. The one 
word has perished, the other is officiously and artificially kept 


alive. The three last questions in Robert Emmetts’ “ Cate-. 


chism” run as follows :—‘ Q. Who are the Tories —Ans. The 
Tories, when in office, are three-parts Whigs. Q. Who are 


the Whigs ?—Ans. The Whigs, when in office, are three-parts- 


Tories. Q. Who are both Whigs and Tories ?—Ans. Enemies 
to Old Ireland both, Erin go bragh!” 


When the warfare of names has ceased, when the warfare 


of parties has abated, then, and then only, can it be made 
clear to Ireland that Unionists adhere to full union with her 
for the benefit of both countries; and then, and then only, will 
Fenian catechisms be accepted as forged decretals,—waste of 
energy, waste-paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hurstwood, August 16th. THomas CONSTABLE. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—I see by your article in the Spectator of August 12th, 
on “The Silver Crisis,” that you are a monometallist, but dis- 
posed to make concessions to bimetallism. Iam a bimetallist, 
and have been so for the past eleven years; but I am, or 
would be if my opinion had weight, disposed to make conces- 
sions to monometallism. We have thus some common ground 
for argument. 

J think the rejection of silver from the currencies of France 
and Germany, and partially of the United States, was a huge 
mistake, and has been a disaster for mankind; and I believe 
that even now it would be practicable and desirable, if the 
leading nations of the world could be got to think so, to 
restore the old ratio of value between the two metals,—153 oz. 
of silver equal to 1 oz. of gold, us in France; or 1602. to 1 oz., 
asin America. But this appears to be unattainable, and a 
compromise must be sought. 

The concession that you favour is in the direction of in- 
creasing the use of silver in small transactions, and, with this 
view, making it legal tender for payments up to £10, instead 
of £2 as at present; and, what is much more important, 
authorising the issue of £l-notes payable in silver instead of 
gold. These suggestions are good, so far as they go; but no 
one can predict their effect on the price of silver, and it 
probably would not be great. 

I would propose, on the contrary, a concession which, from 
a bimetallist’s point of view, is very large, but which has the 
great advantage of being definite, and offering a solution of 
the Silver question,—at least, as it affects the relation between 
Great Britain and India. It is, to establish bimetallism as 
the law of the British Empire, at the ratio between the pound 
sterling and the rupee which has been fixed in the recent Act 
of the Indian Legislature,—namely, sixteenpence to the rupee, 
or fifteen rupees to the pound. This would be bimetallism 
at,very nearly, the present price of silver and rate of Indian 
exchange. 

It is altogether a mistake to say that we cannot, or ought 
not to, move in this matter without an international agree- 
ment. The British Empire is a sufficiently large part of the 
commercial world to move alone; and our interest in the 
question is greater than that of all the rest of the world put 
together, because of the peculiar monetary relation between 
Great Britain and India—India being the debtor and Great 
Britain the creditor country—India receiving its revenues in 
silver, while Great Britain requires payment in gold. Other 
nations will not, and probably cannot, act without us—the 
Brussels Conference was a foredoomed failure, when we went 
into it determined to consent to no change—but if we act in 
the direction above proposed, there is good reason to believe 
that others will follow. 

It is preposterous to maintain that Governments, acting 
through their mints, cannot alter the relative prices of the 
precious metals. Other things being equal, price depends on 
demand; and the opening of a mint to either gold or silver at 
a price, creates a demand at that price, while the closing of 
the mint destroys the demand. The mint-price fixes the 
market-price, unless one of the two metals is so far under- 
valued that it will not be worth while to take it to the mint 
for coinage. This seems unquestionable; and it would be 
possible for the mints of Great Britain and India, working in 
concert, to fix the relative prices of gold and silver within 
tolerably wide limits. 

The proposed concession, though I think it is very much 
less than India may reasonably claim, is probably as much as 
there is any use in asking for; and it would have the great 
advantage of closing the Silver question as between India and 
Great Britain, and enabling the Indian Government to know 
with certainty the extent of its losses due to exchange. I 
would add that any bimetallic law ought to contain a provision 
for the payment of existing debts, with the interest thereon, 

in the same metal in which they were contracted. This, of 
course, would apply to the National Debt.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Belfast, August 14th. JosEPH JOHN MuRpPHY. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN AND SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Str,—I have not yet seen the new “Life of Sir Richard 

Burton,” but I find from the letter signed “J. W.O.,” in the 

Spectator of August 12th, that “he speaks of his having met 





Dr. Newman and Dr. Arnold at dinner at Dr. Greenhill’s 
table.” This is a complete mistake, as these two eminent 
men never met at my house, though I had the privilege of 
being tolerably intimate with both of them. The same mis- 
statement occurs in Mr. Hitchman’s “Life of Burton,” 
published in 1888, together with an imaginary account of 
some of the conversation that occurred on the occasion. This 
story I corrected at the time, and am therefore somewhat 
surprised to find it repeated. I may add that the only time 
in latter years when Arnold and Newman met was at Oriel, 
February 2nd, 1842, a full account of which meeting is given 
in “ Newman’s Letters,” vol. ii., p. 440.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hastings, August 14th. W. A. GREENHILL. 





THE REFERENDUM AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpxctaTor.’’ | 
S1r,— With reference to the interesting letters on the Referen- 
dum which have appeared in the Spectetor, it seems important 
at the present juncture to consider how it would affect the 
House of Commons. When a majority of the House, which 
is now supreme under our present system, would be liable to 
be overruled by the Referendum, the House would cease to be 
the sovereign authority in the Constitution. Every Bill 
passed by it and rejected on the Referendum would damage 
its prestige and influence, and gradually it would be compelled 
into a position analogous to that of the other Chamber, and 
become a mere legislative and criticising body. Again, what 
would determine the existence of a Government under the 
Referendum,—defeat in the House, or defeat in the country ? 
A Minister defeated on the Referendum might, of course, in- 
vite and receive a vote of confidence, and remain in office; 
but his position would be greatly shaken in the House of 
Commons, while his rival’s might not be correspondingly 
strengthened. Fresh elections would not necessarily mend 
matters. The system of “responsible government” could 
hardly long survive when there were two popular majorities 
to satisfy, and when they might give different verdicts. The 
Minister no longer having to look exclusively to a majority of 
the House of Commons to pass his measures into law, would 
cease to pay it that deference he is now obliged to practice. 
The ultimate result might be reversion to the old system, 
under which the Crown exercised a large personal discretion 
in the choice and the changing of its Ministers. Having 
regard to the recent outrage by which little more than 
one-half of the House of Commons put “the gag” on 
little less than the other half, I am not prepared to say 
that the change would be for the worse; and it seems to me 
that the real question at the next General Election will be 
not the “ mending or ending ” of the House of Lords, but of 
the House of Commons. This, in my judgment, is what gives 
Lord Salisbury’s recent emphatic endorsement of the Referen- 
dum such a grave significance. The tyranny of a small Par- 
liamentary majority may be quite as dangerous and intolerable 
a nuisance as the tyranny of a Charles I. or a James II. The 
adoption of a measure at once so reasonable and democratic 
as the Referendum is the Conservative chief’s answer to certain 
Radical threats. They say loudly: “ We will appeal to the 
people against you.” And he replies: “To the people direct 
your Bill shall go, naked, repulsive, and alone.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Devonshire Club, August 12th. Emerson Dawson. 








BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR RICHARD BURTON.* 

Sir RicHarp Burton was born on March 19th, 1821, at 
Barkbam Honse, Herts.+ After an irregular education on the 
Continent, and at a private school in England, he was sent up 
to Oxford by his father for the purpose of reading for the 
Church. Fortunately, perhaps, for the Church, his will was 
stronger than his father’s, and he found means to enter the 
East India Company’s army instead. Arrived in India, he 

* (1) Life of Sir Richard Burton, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. By his Wife, Isabel 
Burton. 2 vols. London: Chapman and ball. 1893.——(2.) Personal Narrative 
of a Pilgrimage to Al Madinah and M-cah. By Captain sir Kichard F. Burton, 


K.C.M.G., F.R G.8, Edited by hs Wife, Isabel burton. (Memorial Edition.) 
London: Tylston and Edwards, 1893. 

+ The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography, and Cassell’s Miniature 
Cyclopedia, state that Sir Richard was born at Tuam, in Galway. Sir Richard 
himself states plainly that he was born in Hertfordshire. 
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set to work with a will at the study of Oriental languages, 
and in order to perfect himself in them, and in the knowledge 
of Eastern manners, he used to disguise himself as a pedlar, 
and enter native houses for the ostensible purpose of sale and 
barter. Fortunately, commerce was not his only object, for 
he says that he could never resist giving all the pretty girls 
such good measure that his transactions generally resulted in 
a loss to himself. During his stay in India, he entered the 
Roman Catholic Church, and also received the Brahminical 
thread. Later he was practically received into the Moham- 
medan Church as well. 

Returning to Europe, after eight years in India, his 
career with the Company may be said to have ended. It 
was at this time he met his future wife. She was a school- 
girl, and was staying with her mother and sister at Boulogne. 
She says: “He looked at me as if he read me through 
and through in a moment, and started a little. I was com- 
pletely magnetised, and when we had got a little distance 
away, I turned to my sister, and whispered to her, ‘That man 
will marry me.’ The next day he was there again, and he 
followed us, and chalked up, ‘May I speak to you?’ leaving 
the chalk on the wall; so I took up the chalk and wrote back, 
‘No, mother will be angry,’ and mother found it, and was 
angry.” Soon after this meeting he started on his famous Mecca 
pilgrimage, perhaps the most dangerous and extraordinary 
journey that has ever been undertaken, the narrative of which 
is given in the second of the two works under review. Leaving 
England in the disguise of a Persian in April, 1853, he landed 
in due course at Alexandria, where he occupied some time in 
perfecting himself in his knowledge of the Moslem religion. 
Then, changing his disguise to that of a Darwaysh, he left 
Alexandria, and travelled up the Nile to Cairo, where he again 
changed his disguise to that of an Afghan, and, crossing the 
desert on camel-back to Suez, he took ship to Yamba, the port 
of disembarkation for Al Madinah. He sailed in a native 
craft, the master of which was well beaten by his passengers 
whenever there was a calm, or a tempest, or a rock, or any 
other obstacle in the way of their voyage. Landing at Yambi, 
Burton succeeded in reaching the tomb of the Prophet, and in 
visiting Meccah and spending Holy Week there. His expe- 
riences were exciting, but not at all pleasant, and even he was 
glad when he found himself safe under the protection of the 
British flag at Jeddah. 


This book is intended by Lady Burton to be the first instal- 
ment of a reprint of the whole of Sir Richard’s works, which is 
to serve as a memorial of his life. Returning from this expe- 
dition in safety, Sir Richard visited Harar in Somali-land, a 
journey of equal peril, and crowned with equal success. His next 
expedition, however, was a failure. He landed at Berberah with 
Speke, Herne, and Stroyan, with the intention of travelling vid 
Harar towards the Nile, but they were set upon by natives soon 
after landing. Speke and Burton were severely wounded, 
and Stroyan was killed. Burton returned to England and 
volunteered for the Crimea, obtaining the post of chief of the 
staff of General Beatson’s irregulars. After the war was 
over, he returned to England, and again met his future wife; 
he was introduced to her in due form this time, and they 
became secretly engaged to be married. And now occurred 
one of Lady Burton’s spiritual adventures ; it was in London. 
“We had been engaged some weeks. One day in October, we 
had passed several hours together; he appointed to come next 
day at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. I went to bed quite happy, 
but I could not sleep at all. At 2 a.m. the door opened 
and he came into my room. A current of warm air came 
towards my bed. He said: ‘Good-bye, my poor child, my 
time is up, and I have gone, but do not grieve. I shall be 
back in less than three years, and I am your destiny. Good 
bye!’” Of course, there was nothing to be found in the room, 
and she discovered afterwards that he had left London eight 
hours before he appeared to her. 

The object of the journey on which Burton now started, in 
company with Speke, was nothing less than to penetrate from 
Kilwa and reach Lake Nyassa, then to proceed northwards 
towards the source of the White Nile. Burton succeeded in 
discovering Lake Tanganyika, and Speke found the Victoria 
Nyanza; but their health and their money being exhausted, they 
were obliged to return home. Misunderstandings arose and 
jealousies ; injudicious friends, like Lawrence Oliphant, fanned 
the flame. Speke reached England before his chief, and, 
together with Grant, obtained the command of a second ex- 





pedition into Africa; after that was accomplished, there wag 
an attempt at reconciliation. Burton was by that time 
married, and his young wife did her best to bring her friend 
and her husband together; but injudicious words were again 
repeated. A public discussion on the point in dispute between 
them was arranged during the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Bath, but the day before it was to have taken place, 
Speke met a sudden death out shooting. All are dead now,— 
Speke, Burton, Grant, and Oliphant. Let their quarrel be 
buried with them! 

On his return from the African expedition, Burton sought 
his fiancée, but her mother refused to consent to their marriage. 
He therefore went away for a visit to the Mormons, telling 
the lady that he would give her one more chance when he 
came back, and that if she was not then ready to forsake 
all and follow him, he would leave her for ever. He returned 
at the appointed time, and she expressed her willingness to 
follow him. Her father and her family consented to the 
match, but not so her mother; therefore her father and her 
family, with the assistance of Cardinal Wiseman, conspired 
together and married her without her mother’s knowledge. 
“Two dear old aunts,” however, happening to sce her go into 
a bachelor’s lodging, gave the alarm; and the dénouement of 
this romantic story may be sought for in the book itself. 

They had not long been married when the Consulship of 
Fernando Po, on the West Coast of Africa, was accepted by 
Richard Burton. He left his wife in England, on account of the 
unhealthiness of the climate, when he went out first; but he 
soon came home on leave, and when he returned, his wife accom- 
panied him as far as the port, not being allowed to set her foot 
on shore. They stopped at Teneriffe on the voyage out, and 
apparently spent about sixty years on the island, for she says: 
“We found that yellow-fever was raging at Santa Cruz, and 
whilst we were there it carried off three thousand people in 
as many weeks.” After about four years at Fernando Po, 
Burton was transferred to Santos, in Brazil. Here his wife 
was able to live with him, and they travelled about a good 
deal together. On one journey, they arrived at a house the 
mistress of which had just died. Burton, in his capacity of 
Consul, conducted the funeral, and his wife remained behind 
to quiet the negroes, who were becoming troublesome. She 
asked them “if they were not ashamed, when their poor 
mistress was being carried to her last burial-place.” The 
negroes, who had no idea that their mistress had ever 
been buried before, were speedily awed into silence. She 
notices many extraordinary things in Brazil, amongst 
them one which it would be difficult to believe if Baron 
Munchausen had not already described a similar phenomenon 
as occurring in connection with his horse and the portcullis. 
Lady Burton says: “There is a mosquito that fastens its 
prongs into your hand. I have seen a man let it suck, and 
then cut half its tail off, and it has gone on sucking, and the 
blood running through,—the mosquito being not in the least 
aware of its loss.” 

After four years at Santos, Burton was appointed Consul 
at Damascus. Extraordinary things were not wanting in Syria, 
too. Lady Burton describes a block of stone measuring seventy 
feet by fourteen feet two inches by thirteen feet eleven inches, 
which weighed eleven thousand tons, or just ten times the 
weight of a block of Scotch basalt of the same dimensions. 
The sect of the Shazlis excited Burton’s curiosity, for they 
claimed to have direct communications with our Lord. Burton 
gained admission to one of their meetings disguised as one 
of themselves, and there Lady Burton says he “saw what he 
saw,” which is likely enough; and she adds,—* The curious 
spiritualism, if you like to term it so, that was developing there 
was almost like a ‘new advent.’” Unfortunately, the ruthless 
Turkish Government crushed the Shazlis, Lord Granville 
recalled her husband, and the “new advent” had to be post- 
poned. Burton was appointed to Trieste, and there he died 
on October 20th, 1890. 

Judged by the standard of his additions to the general 
store of knowledge—which is, perhaps, the standard by which 
the public are best entitled to judge a public man—Sir 
Richard Burton was a great man. He was the author of 
forty-eight published works, and twenty more unpublished; 
he spoke twenty-nine languages, and had visited and written 
valuable reports upon unknown countries in almost every 
quarter of the globe, and he deserves a better biography. 
Lady Burton suffers her adoration of her husband to blind 
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her judgment, and she fills two bulky volumes with every 
scrap of information she can find about him, believing, 
no doubt, that the public will take the same interest in each 
detdil that she takes. She even repeats a good deal of her 
story,—thus chapter vii. is even headed, “A later chapter on 
the same events differently told,” and is a mere repetition of 
chapter vi. But it is impossible not to respect the loyal love 
which has impelled her to stand over the memory of her dead 
hero, and defend it from the attacks’ of those whom she 
regards as his enemies, or to deny to her the praise that the 
vigour of her defence deserves. Her story, too, is interesting, 
and the account of her husband’s death is most pathetic; but 
the blind love which caused her to write, “My husband was 
on a pedestal far above me, or anybody else in the world”— 
which for nearly forty years made her regard him as an ill- 
used and neglected man—renders her incapable of taking that 
calm, dispassionate review of his life that the public has a 
right to ask for in his biography,—for biography should be 
the summing-up of a Judge, and not the passionate eloquence 
of counsel. 


MR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S POETRY.* 

In these two thick volumes of nearly nine hundred pages, 
Mr. Macdonald has apparently garnered up not only all the 
poetry he has written, but every scrap of rhyme that may 
have fallen from his penin idle moments. This is a grievous 
error. More than ever in these days of superabundant verse- 
making does it behove a singer to discriminate between the 
song that owes its birth to imagination or fancy and the 
uninspired words which contain nothing of poetry save the 
form. There are few poets, even of a high order, who have 
not written much that hangs like a dead-weight on their repu- 
tation,—few, perhaps, whom we should not love better had 
they written less. It is, indeed, very reasonable that the 
highest form of literature should make the largest demands 
upon those who venture to assay it, and we cannot but con- 
sider that Mr. Macdonald’s great facility as a verseman has 
proved detrimental to his reputation as a poet. 

Moreover, these volumes contain many indications of a 
disregard for the technique of the poet’s art, and of a defective 
ear. The verses stumble and halt, when there seems no reason 
beyond the author’s carelessness why they should not run 
smoothly. It is no discredit to Mr. Macdonald that he does 
not possess the exquisite sensibility to the music of sound of 
a Milton or a Shelley, but he might readily have avoided the 
discordant notes which mar the charm of some of his best 
verses. Of this defect it is unnecessary to give illustrations, 
since it will be obvious to the most sympathetic reader of 
these volumes. Another fault, less conspicuous but far from 
unimportant, is a deficiency of taste, partly due, we think, to 
alack of humour. It is to be found ona larger scale in the 
poet’s prose; but it is also manifest in his lyrics. 

There are not many things more pathetic than the New 
Testament narratives of our Lord’s relations to women. 
Under a heading called “The Gospel Women,” the poet 
retells the beautiful old stories in verse,—a perilous attempt 
to gild refined gold, and an attempt in which, as it seems to 
us, failure was inevitable. It need scarcely be said that there 
are some graceful thoughts scattered through this series of 
verses; but the general impression left on the mind is far 
from satisfactory. Can the simple narrative of the woman 
that was a sinner be otherwise than injured by a paraphrase 
containing stanzas like the following :— 

“ What saint a richer crown could throw 
At his love-royal feet ! 
Her tears, her lips, her hair down go, 
His reign begun to greet. 





His holy manhood’s perfect worth 
Owns her a woman still ; 

Tt is impossible henceforth 
For her to stoop to ill. 


Her hands and kisses, ointment, tears, 
Her gathered wiping hair, 

Her love, her shame, her hopes, her fears 
Mingle in worship rare.” 

The woman in the Temple is represented as standing :— 
** All in abandoned guilty hair, 

With terror-pallid lips, 

To vulgar scorn her honour bare, 
To lewd remarks and quips.” 











wi The Poetical Works of George Macdonald. 2vols. London: Chatto and 
indus, 
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And the versified narrative of the woman whom Satan had 
bound, opens with the following stanzas :— 
*« For years eighteen she, patient soul, 
Her eyes had graveward sent ; 
Her earthly life was lapt in dole, 
She was so bowed and bent.” 
Every reader knows Tennyson’s divine line :— 
« Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.” 
Of the same eyes Mr. Macdonald writes :— 
“Her eyes with heavenly reason bright, 
Are on the ground cast low ; 
His words of spirit, life, and light— 
They set them shining so.” 

The author’s redundancies, as well as his deficiencies as a 
poet, so greatly weaken his position that it is impossible to 
pass them by wholly without notice. Had Mr. Macdonald 
exercised the severe criticism on his verses demanded from a 
writer hoping, as he doubtless hopes, to retain a place among 
the singers of his country, the bulk of his work would be con- 
siderably diminished, and its value proportionately increased. 
We regret his diffuseness, and what may well be called his 
recklessness, all the more because although none of his work 
attains the perfection of imaginative art, there is much in it 
that is of noble quality. His verse is stamped throughout by 
sincerity, it has the peculiar beauty that owes its source 
to a spirit breathing in a lofty atmosphere, and faithful to 
its convictions. These merits would not of course suffice to 
equip a poet, but Mr. Macdonald has much of imaginative 
ardour, much of poetical fancy, and as a religious and reflec- 
tive poet is not a wholly unworthy successor of Herbert or of 
Vaughan. Although his range is wider than theirs, and he 
has roamed not always unsuccessfully in other fields of verse, 
his true place is with the sacred poets. In the utterance of 
devout feeling, in the expression of thoughts which lift the 
mind above the confusion and perplexities of daily life, in the 
ardour of love for the things which are spiritually lovely, he 
is sometimes lifted up on a strong wing, and sings above the 
clouds. This is the power which endears his verse to many 
readers who know little and care little about poetry; but it 
will also please readers who look for more than the expression 
of religious emotion in the song of a poet. Under a heading 
entitled “A Threefold Cord,” Mr. Macdonald writes in con- 
junction with two friends, and there is no mark to distinguish 
the work done by the trio. Here are some quaint verses of a 
type that would have pleased the devout singers of the seven- 
teenth century, and we can hardly doubt that these are from 
Mr. Macdonald’s pen. The following stanzas, for example, 
are quite in his vein :— 

“ Grief, who still for death doth long, 
Always self-abhorred, 
Has but one low, troubled song, 
I am sorry, Lord. 


But Love singeth in the vault, 
Singeth on the stair ; 

Even for Sorrow will not halt, 
Singeth everywhere. 

For the great Love everywhere, 
Over all doth glow; 

Draws his birds up through the air, 
Tends his birds below. 

Therefore if my heart were right, 
I should sing out clear, 

Sing aloud both day and night, 
Every month in the year !” 


And it is scarcely possible to mistake the authorship of the 
following lines. The second stanza quoted, it may be observed, 
is weak, but necessary to the context :— 


“O Lord, at Joseph’s humble bench 
Thy hands did handle saw and plane; 
Thy hammer nails did drive and clench, 
Avoiding knot and humouring grain. 


Lord, might I be but as a saw, 

A plane, a chisel in thy hand !— 
No, Lord! I take it back in awe, 

Such prayer for me is far too grand. 


I pray, O Master, let me lie, 

As on thy bench the favoured wood ; 
Thy saw, thy plane, thy chisel ply, 

And work me into something good. 
No, no; ambition, holy-high, 

Urges for more than both to pray : 
Come in, O gracious Force, I ecry— 

O Workman, share my shed of clay. 
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Then I at bench, or desk, or oar, 
With knife or needle, voice or pen, 
As thou in Nazareth of yore, 
Shall do the Father’s will again. 


Thus fashioning a workman rare, 
O Master, this shall be thy fee : 
Home to thy Father thou shalt bear 
Another child made like to thee.” 

Among the so-called “Organ Songs” and “ Violin Songs ” 
are many lyrics hymn-like in character and of great beauty, 
and there are also several which, like the author’s “ Morning 
Hymn” and the stanzas “Come unto Me,” are not above the 
level of the average hymns sung in churches. True and use- 
ful they are, no doubt; but they lack the poetical element, as 
well as that happy art of expression which in sacred verse 
will sometimes serve as a substitute for poetry. As a general 
truth, it may be said that imagination is the source of all 
enduring song; but the heart may be satisfied with words 
that appeal to it, and the memory will often retain them 
when work of a higher order is disregarded. The emotions 
claim sustenance as well as the intellect and fancy, and the 
following terse and quaint lines, which might have been 
written by Quarles, are likely to be remembered by those to 
whom they appeal :— 

“ When thou turn’st away from ill, 

Christ is this side of thy hill. 

When thou turnest toward good, 

Christ is walking in thy wood. 

When thy heart says, ‘ Father, pardon!’ 

Then the Lord is in thy garden. 

When stern duty wakes to watch, 

Then His hand is on the latch. 

But when Hope thy song doth rouse, 

Then the Lord is in the house. 

When to love is all thy wit, 

Christ doth at thy table sit. 

When God’s will is thy heart’s pole, 

Then is Christ thy very soul.” 
These lines are characteristic of Mr. Macdonald’s method. 
Like the earlier singers to whom we have alluded, he is fond 
of emblems, of parables, and of the homliest metaphors. 
How homely he can sometimes be would need more space to 
illustrate than we have at our command. In his “ Poems for 
Children,” written doubtless with more thought of them than 
of his own reputation, childishness is sometimes mistaken for 
simplicity. There is no lack of wisdom in writing nonsense 
for the little ones, but an author ought to be sure of its 
quality before committing it to print. 

“Within and Without: a Dramatic Poem,” is Mr. Mac- 
donald’s most ambitious effort. It was published about forty 
years ago, and has in it the virtues of youth,—enthusiasm, pas- 
sion, and some affluence of fancy. The blank verse, though 
occasionally imitative, a defect to be pardoned in a young 
man, is frequently resonant and strong, and it contains some 
graceful lyrics; but as a tale it is unreal and fantastic, and 
while justly giving hopes at the time of high excellence in the 
future, “ Within and Without” has not sufficient merit in 
itself to be regarded as a permanent addition to our poetical 
literature. 

Mr. Macdonald never, we think, exhibits the marvellous 
flashes of imagination to be found in Donne, in Crashaw, or in 
Vaughan ; but in some respects he may be regarded as their 
legitimate successor. It is as a sacred poet that he may hope, 
perhaps, to secure a place in the poetical literature of his 
country. He might, we think, have attained that place with 
certainty had his style been more restrained and his regard 
for his art more critical. 





MICHELET’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND IN 1834.* 


MIcHELET is known chiefly in this country by his History of 
France, Life of Luther, and his pleasant and interesting books, 
D’Insecte and L’Oiseau. A new edition of his works is now 
appearing in Paris containing several which are hardly known 
here. Among them is the one we are about to introduce to 
our readers, and which has just been sent to us. At first 
sight, it reminds us of Sydney Smith’s droll description of 
the Frenchman who had come over here to study English law, 
and especially our courts of justice. He went at once to the 
Old Bailey, remained there about half-an-hour, and returned 
home knowing all about it. The author visits six countries, 








* Sur les Chemins de l'Europe. Par J, Michelet. Paris, 





and in a small volume finishes them off. To England he 
devotes sixty-eight pages of very large print. But how 
much information can he give in such a short description — 
as much, or more, than the American who polished off a‘ the 
Colleges of Cambridge and the city and cathedral of Ely in 
one summer’s afternoon? We will follow him through the 
length and breadth of this well-peopled country, abounding in 
interest to all travellers, whether artists, archeologists, poli- 
ticians, or historians, and judge for ourselves, 


At Abbeville Michelet finds everything English already,—the 
fog, the rain, the fair children, and the red-haired women. Bou- 
logneis no longer France, but a country house which England 
has built on the Continent. What are we to expect next? 
A real Englishman, “nature planteureuse,” with a red nose 
getting still redder, who endeavours to remain correct and stiff, 
but allows himself to be drawn out. Him M. Michelet con- 
trasts with a jovial Irishman, who must be a child of the 
South of France. All the Irish, and, indeed, all that are nice. 
looking or agreeable, appear to him to be Frenchmen. On 
board the boat there are two children who have been travel- 
ling about all over France alone, which sets him into a 
rhapsody about the strait-laced French children and their 
mothers, who make such a fuss about their little ones leaving 
them; whereas an English mother gets up from her cup of tea 
to say to her boy who is going to the other side of the globe, 
* Good-bye, God bless you!” and sits down and finishes her 
cup. He thinks it would do much good to French youths and 
maidens to go abroad, which might be arranged by ex- 
changing a whole French family for an English one. He 
then goes into Paradise, that is, Dover; so, no doubt, he 
was ill, as all Frenchmen are, and then they, for once, 
leave off talking about “la Gloire,” for that goddess could 
hardly hold a basin to a Frenchman doing his duty at 
sea, which he seldom thinks of on land, as Chancy told the 
English Commissioner in the campaign of the Loire. Our ex- 
perience of Frenchmen when they are sea-sick is, that if they are 
old and pious, they get into a fright and pray aloud to all the 
Saints; if Voltairian, they swear all the oaths imaginable ; 
if young, they call on their dear absent mother to help them. 
At the hotel M. Michelet finds comfortable beds; but on the 
table of the coffee-room no food, but a Bible and some cigars! 
On the road to London the driver of the coach was dressed 
“as a mute at a funeral,” white gloves, stiff collar, black coat, 
high and big boots; and at every station he gets down to 
drink his glass of brandy and to blow his nose with his 
fingers. In London, M. Michelet goes to a French hotel, 
which he dislikes at once, on account of the bad taste 
the hostess shows in her dress ; and so, without waiting for the 
end of the meal he had begun, he gets up, pays his bill, and 
“escapes from that cavern.” In the streets he is overcome by 
redness :—‘‘ Here I am wandering again in the middle of this 
human ocean, lost, perplexed ...... the prodigious activity 
of this people gives one the impression of an incalculable 
force...... all their faces red, and all their necks, one 
would think them to be drunk. It is nothing but blood and 
accumulated energy. The richness of their food is perhaps 
the chief cause of their irresistible élan of will.’ At a 
dinner at the French Embassy he meets Bulow and Talley- 
rand, and a grande dame of splendid black eyes, and as 
intolerably thin as all Englishwomen are. Talleyrand is so 
fascinated by the black eyes that he leaves in the lurch 
the lady he had taken in to dinner, and talks to the 
eyes with “ sacerdotal unction,” stating to them that England 
is the ideal of the world, and is so English that he makes 
Michelet tremble, who, not caring for black eyes, remains 
French, and is disgusted at such conduct in a Frenchman 
before so many foreigners. At Westminster Abbey he is in 
an ecstasy at the English saint—Watt—and finds Nelson just 
like a wig-maker. In the parks he admires the poetical land- 
scapes, the children playing at games with the sheep near the 
most beautifui water in the world, under the pale rays of the 
English sun. “I came to England in a hostile attitude, 
having written the second and third volumes of my history, 
and was just going to get reconciled by the élan dans l’action 
de ce peuple acharné. But Waterloo! at every step I come 
upon it. Waterloo Street, Waterloo Bridge, everything 
Waterloo ” However, he gets rid of this by seeing the sheep 
grazing under the shadow of Westminster Hall, and by thus 
finding himself in the country at one bound from Waterloo. 
At the House of Lords he hears Brougham, Lord Chancellor, 
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seated on his wool-sack, quite at ease in his enormous wig, 
vonducting the debates as a man of experience, and at every 
instant making his audience roar with laughter. At the theatre 
he sees Macbeth, in which there is only one good actor. “The 
witches, with their opera-songs, are continually ridiculous.” 
Off to Oxford,—one College, no industry, the city of mind, 
of sweet repose, fallen University, where the English nobility 
receives the instruction of the Middle Ages. He quotes 
Prince Muskau a great deal, who wrote The Letters of 
a Dead Man, but he omits the striking remark of the Prince 
on the feet of all English women,—which he seems to have 
seen,—that they are long, broad, and ugly, though Michelet 
takes care not to overlook the Prince’s complaints of the 
snobbishness of these possessors of the feet. He has a 
remarkable admiration for the colossal manor house, War- 
wick Castle, and is quite overcome at finding Napoleon worked 
on a chair, and also that Lady Warwick, who must have 
worked it for him, leaves the room when he, a mere sight- 
seer, enters, so that he may leisurely worship it. Earl War- 
wick must be a sacerdoce de ’ Art. From Warwick to Ireland. 
In a church in Dublin, three pictures, very significant: “A 
Passion, with Christ quite Irish in face...... a St. Michael 
kneeling over something. What? The English! Anda St. 
Catherine with her Irish harp.” He admires the Irish jig, 
and the Taglioni of Ireland, a young lady of eleven years old, 
who dances it so well. He is astonished to find that only one 
landlord in all Ireland lives on his estates. What an immense 
number of pretty girls, all more or less French! What 
enormous pigs and geese! How full the Belfast newspapers are 
of metaphysics, of “1a spiritualité du principe pensant.” He 
wonders at O’Connell talking so much about “ Vhérédité,” as 
the poor devils who listen to him have nothing to inherit, not 
even bread to give to their children after their hard day’s work. 
Our readers must not suppose that the book is full of 
nothing but curious remarks; we have given these to show 
what funny opinions a distinguished foreigner flying through 


‘our country may form of us. There is not an ill-natured 


observation throughout, but much discernment and knowledge, 
especially on the social question, of which Michelet forms 
just views, considering that it was as early as 1834 that he 
travelled amongst us. We have not taken any notice of the 
rest of the volume—travels in the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the Tyrol—because they seem to us very common-place, 
whatever they may seem to the inhabitants of those countries. 





YORK.* 
Canon Ratne, in the history of York, has had one of the 
best subjects among “ Historic Towns,” and he has certainly 
handled it in the best manner. His book ranks with that of 
Dean Kitchin on Winchester, and the Bishop of Peterborough 
on Carlisle, which is no slight praise. There is not in Englanda 
more interesting town than York. It combines many attrac- 
tions. The Minster, if not unrivalled, is certainly not surpassed 
by any of our English cathedrals; its walls are second, if 
second, only to those of Chester, while its gates or bars, as they 
are called (since ‘‘ gate” in the North still retains its original 
meaning of a road, and not of the means of access, or stopping 
access, to it), are without a rival in England, or perhaps even 
in Europe. Its Roman remains are superior to those of 
Leicester. There is no town in England which possesses at 
its gates, and almost within a stone’s-throw of a cathedral, 
a ruin like that of St. Mary’s Abbey. Its Guildhall, with its 
shapely timber columns, is the choicest specimen of medizval 
municipal architecture in the country. Even the castle, sorely 
as it has been mauled, remains, outside the Tower of London, 
one of the best examples of medieval military architecture 
in any town, dominating the river as it did when some English 
King first threw up its mound, and William the Conqueror 
bridled it with a dungeon-keep. It does not, of course, pos- 
sess the grand site of Durham or Lincoln on their princely 
hills. It is a city of the plain, a port, a market, not a mere 
stronghold. Nor has the Minster Salisbury’s rural charm. 
But the very absence of aid from Nature makes one feel at 
York more vividly than in more favoured places the full power 
of the art of architecture at its best. Salisbury may be the 
gracefullest, Lincoln the most queenly, Durham the grandest 
of English buildings; but York Minster, with its three stately 
towers rising over the crowded city, impresses the mind with 
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a sense of majesty and beauty at once which places it in 
the first rank among the buildings of the world. Inside it 
has suffered terribly in two fires in the first half of the pre- 
sent century, especially as regards the choir. Happily, the 
beautiful Early English transepts, and the still more beautiful 
Decorated nave, with its stained-glass windows of the first half 
of the fourteenth century, and its great West Window of the 
first half of the fifteenth century, remain unimpaired. 

It is historically right and proper that, except in the crypt, 
not a trace remains of the Normans. At York, William the 
Conqueror exhibited himself as nothing more than a blood- 
thirsty savage, an Attila who not only ravaged the whole 
country round for scores of miles, but destroyed the Minster 
itself and all its priceless records. The only relic of the 
days before this deluge is the horn of Ulf, the son of Thorald, 
silver-mounted, the horn of tenure of some of the Chapter 
lands. Canon Raine has given us an excellent sketch of the con- 
stitution of the Minster, whose Canons trace their descent in 
unbroken line from the secular clergy of the days of Wilfrid 
—many of them married men till the middle of the twelfth 
century—whom the monkish historians have tried, but tried 
in vain, to confuse and confound with Benedictine monks. 
Canon Raine himself, as Chancellor of the Cathedral and 
Librarian, occupies the office held by Alcuin up to 782, and 
before him by Egbert and Albert, Archbishops, and called 
until the twelfth century “Schoolmaster.” The School itself 
bifurcated into a Chancellor’s Theological School and a 
Cathedral Grammar-School, under a schoolmaster appointed 
by the Chancellor :— 

“In the so-called Chancellor’s window in the nave, there is a 

representation of the Chancellor of the day, Robert Riplingham, 
of Merton College, Oxford (who died in 1332), giving his lecture 
to his pupils. There is abundant evidence to show that the 
Chancellor’s class was long maintained, and that he had also 
under his charge in York itself a grammar-school to which he 
appointed the master. In the sixteenth century, Philip and Mary 
gave a new life to the school by endowing it with the revenues of 
the hospital of S. Mary Magdalen in the Horse Fair...... 
founded by Robert de Pickering, Dean of York, in 1330, for a 
master, two chaplains, and six lame and aged priests. The in- 
come thus given is now enjoyed in hereditary descent by the 
Grammar School of St. Peter, which is of a large size, and has 
achieved considerable success.” 
The statement is not quite accurate, as, in fact, the Letters 
Patent of Philip and Mary only authorised the Master and 
Patrons of the Hospital to convey, and the Dean and Chapter, 
in effect, to buy the Hospital. The Crown gave nothing itself. 
It is interesting to learn that the Commonwealth people were 
more advanced in regard to learning than the Royalists :— 

“In 1652 an attempt was made to procure the foundation of a 
University at York for the benefit of the Northern counties. A 
petition was sent up to Parliament to desire their help, and asking 
that it should be located in the Bedale, and that the property 
of the Vicars-choral should be appropriated to its maintenance,” 
—a change which would have been beneficial both to learning 
and morals. The Vicars-choral were— 

“ Half-educated men with low pleasures and manners, and their 
living together would do more harm than good. There would be 
few more painful pictures than those which could be drawn of the 
depravity of these ecclesiastics as shown by the correction-books 
at the Minster...... Were the societies of monks different? 
I, with many others, place little credence in the stories which 
were written down by the Royal visitors at the Dissolution. 
The tendency just now is to go too far in the otber direction. 
For a long while before the destruction of the monasteries, all 
inquiries into the character of their inmates were suppressed or 
kept in the background. Of course such investigations were made, 
or ought to have been made. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, there are many records preserved of visitations of 
monasteries disclosing numerous irregularities and faults. It is 
too much to believe that in the sixteenth century, when the cords 
of religious discipline were slackened on all sides, such irregu- 
larities had ceased to exist. They were known and talked about 
at the time, and could do no good among the laity.” 

We have dwelt too long, perhaps, on the Minster; but, as 
Canon Raine says, “Take away from York its ancient 
buildings and its associations””—and the Minster is the greatest 
of them—“and what remains?” Nothing but the North- 
Eastern Railway works, a dirty river, and some small working 
men’s dwellings. Not that the general and municipal history 
of York is devoid of interest. York owns its Minster, as 
Oxford owns its Colleges, because it was a great town; not 
vice versi. Eboracum was the military capital of Roman 
Britain. It was the death-place of Sergius and Constantius, 
the place where Cuarausius, Allectus, and Constantine the 
Great were first proclaimed Emperors. Eoforwic was the 
seat of the kingdom of Northumberland, which stretched 
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from Forth to Humber, and was the earliest paramount power 
of England. From York, and not from Canterbury, proceeded 
the Christianisation of England outside Kent. In the ninth 
century, Yorwick became the capital of Daneland. The con- 
test for the possession of York was the cause of the battles of 
Stamford Bridge; of Fulford, which the Danes won, and where 
Harold routed them, only to have to fly to Hastings; of 
Towton, which proved “the wreck of the House of Lancaster ;” 
and Marston Moor, only seven miles off, which proved the 
wreck of the cause of Charles I. A document preserved in 
the White Book of Southwell Minster shows us York in the 
enjoyment of a municipal constitution as early as 1106, when 
one of the jurymen to try the case of “ The Sheriff of Yorkshire 
v. the Chapter of York,” and give evidence of the customs 
under King Edward and Archbishop Aldred given by King 
Athelstan, was “Ulvet, the son of Forno, hereditary lawman 
of the city” and “prefect” or “reeve.” In 1130, his son 
Thomas—a curious instance, by-the-way, of the Frenchification 
of Englishmen and Danes in their sons’ christian names, which 
throws doubt on the foreign extraction of the citizens of 
English cities—gave “a hunting-dog of the value of 20s...... 
to the King that he may be Alderman of the Mer- 
chants’ Guild of the same place.” It was about the same 
time that “a charter of privileges by Archbishop Thurstan to 
his town of Beverley gives it a Hans-hus, or Guildhall, like 
that of York.” The recovery of York must have been speedy, for 
in Domesday Book, only twenty years before the Inquisition of 
1106, there were only 509 inhabited houses, 400 uninhabited, and 
500 in ruins. Such was the prosperity and civilisation which 
some writers would have us believe was introduced by the 
Normans. In the middle of the fourteenth century, the popula- 
tion of York was estimated at 10,800,—the second largest in the 
Kingdom. Canon Raine does not “think that the number of 
10,800 was ever exceeded in medieval times.” But from the 
returns of the Poll-tax in 1377, in Richard II.’s reign, the 
population is reckoned at 13,590. In 1801, it was 16,000. Now 
it is 66,000. But it has ceased to be the capital of the North, 
or even of Yorkshire. Hull has eclipsed it as a port; Leeds 
as a commercial centre. But while the Minster and the Walls, 
the Guildhall and the Bars remain, its glory is not departed. 
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SOME FRENCH NOVELS.* 

It is a common complaint just now in every country that 
there is no man who can be reckoned exactly in the first 
class, as far as is shown at least by his present work. We 
have perhaps a right to plume ourselves upon an exception 
in Mr. Gladstone; but that is not in the field of literature, 
where, since Carlyle is dead and Tennyson is dead, we can 
recognise no star of the first magnitude. In France, the last 
great light is supposed to have disappeared at the death of 
M. Renan, of whose greatness we are not so well assured. 
In a lighter branch of literature, the same country possesses 
a numerous band of very clever novelists, none of whom, 
however, according to their own countrymen, rise above the 
second rank. Weare not quite so sure about M. Bourget, in 
the future at least, if not in the present. Cosmopolis is, 
undoubtedly, a very remarkable work, and one particularly 
adapted to raise the spirits of M. Bourget’s admirers at a 
time when they had been specially cast down by the perusal 
of his late unsuccessful novel, Terre Promise, the tediousness 
of which was undeniable by the most enthusiastic. But here 
we have again a novel not only better than anything the 
author has given us since André Cornélis, but even superior, 
in our opinion, to that very powerful book. The canvas is 
larger, and the whole strain of the novel, if not stronger, is 
at any rate more sympathetic. 

The plot is not what interests the reader most in the book 
before us. The two characters who are introduced to us 
as being chiefly lookers-on, though they are also at times 
actors of considerable importance in the incidents of the 
story, are of more intrinsic importance even in the eye of 
the author. The programme laid before us in the first 
chapter shows this idea clearly, the first observer com- 
plaining of the heterogeneous mob which fills up the 
Holy City—for the scene is laid in Rome, which he re- 
gards not as Cosmopolis, but as Metropolis, the mother- 
city of all Christian men—while the other expresses his 
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delight at having so many incongruous elements brought 
together to study at once. The latter, Julien Dorsenne, is a 
rising novelist, who goes about to study the world with a 
mental note-book always in his brain, and a real one frequently 
in his hand, in which last he records the style of the staircase 
in a palace he visits, and the effect it produces upon his mind 

We are not much impressed by Dorsenne, because we have 
met so many of his near kinsmen in literature; even in M. 
Bourget’s own books we have Claude Larcher, who appears 
almost a twin-brother. Many novelists have attempted to 
make a figure of a literary man, which, we suppose, is intended 
to reconcile the public to the existence of so many of them, 
but very few have succeeded in making at all a pleasing 
picture. Whether this is perhaps due to the impossibility of 
rendering the subject attractive, it is not for us to say. 
Charles Reade once tried to give a full-length portrait of him- 
self, which was only a caricature. We do not suppose that 
M. Bourget has had any similar object; indeed, we hope not, 
for it cannot be denied that Dorsenne is by no means always 
to our taste, though he is undoubtedly a clever sketch. The 
pernicious habit of talking to oneself—which is practised by 
some exceedingly worthy persons in private life—is usually 
inexcusable in a novel, but here Dorsenne has a certain posi- 
tion as showman which makes it almost a necessity. His part 
in the story does not represent him in a heroic light ; but that 
we could hardly expect. The scene in which he rejects the 
proposal made to him by Alba Steno in despair, awakens in 
our mind distinct memories of a similar scene in one of Mr. 
Henry James’s books. This is, no doubt, a coincidence ; but 
we believe that M. Bourget does happen to be better 
acquainted with English, and possibly also American, litera- 
ture than most of his fellows. 


The other observer is of a very different stamp. It has 
often appeared to us that when M. Bourget cast his novels in 
that squalid atmosphere of intrigue which is common in 
French novels, it might be less from his personal preference 
than from the necessity of pleasing his public. That he 
can appreciate the poorness of this class of work was clearly 
shown at the end of his most disagreeable novel, Mensonges, 
where the priest replies to Claude Larcher’s philosophisings 
on the real character to be discovered at the bottom of the 
heroine’s relations with divers persons, “Tout cela, voyez- 
vous, c’est des grandes saletes.” No author ever passed a 
truer criticism on his work, nor a franker,—at least, since 
Thackeray declared that Esmond wasa prig. The Marquis 
de Montfanon holds very much the same views as the Abbéin 
Mensonges. To him the corrupt society which affords so much 
entertainment to Dorsenne is an abomination of which he 
cannot even speak with patience, and the contrast thus 
established is very subtly worked out. M.de Montfanon, who 
is of course a man of great family, has been in his timea 
Parisian vivewr, whom, however, the graver thoughts suggested 
by a serious illness have brought back to the fold of the 
Church ; he has enlisted in the Papal Zouaves, fought in the 
war of 1870, by the side of the heroic De Sonis, where he lost 
an arm, andis, at the commencement of the story, a resident in 
Rome as the capital of the Christian world, retired from all 
active life by reason of his infirmity, and spending all his 
time in religious exercises and good works. The old Adam, 
however, is still strong within him, and the strange mixture of 
Christian charity and petty prejudice, of good-will to all men 
and hopelessly intolerant exclusiveness, are set before us in 
the most striking and vivid manner. The sharp transition 
from the unmanageable fire-eater of one day to the 
humble penitent of another who accuses himself of every 
misfortune that may have happened, is laid before us— 
not in words, but in action—in a manner which not only 
enthrals the reader’s interest, but convinces him of the 
necessary truth of the picture. The preliminaries of the 
duel, where Montfanon, who has consented to act as 
second to prevent mischief, succeeds with the best intentions 
in preventing all possible settlement by rigid adherence to 
fantastic principles of etiquette, show the lights and shades 
of a really lofty character with marvellous art. This is, to 
our mind, the highest note M. Bourget has yet struck in any 
of his works that we have seen. There is a strange ending to 
the book, where Dorsenne and Montfanon converse in the 
Pope’s garden on the melancholy events that have passed, 
and the latter inveighs against the habit of regarding good 
| and evil as merely traits of character interesting to observe. 
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Dorsenne, of course, describes this as the malady of the time 
for which there is no remedy, and his companion points out 
the remedy in religion. We do not know whether this is the 
author’s view, but the sentiment, supported by a very pretty 
little episode of the Pope passing on his way to his carriage, 
is left practically unanswered. 

We have no space left to say anything of the story, which 
chiefly turns upon two intrigues, one of love—to use the con- 
ventional phrase—and one of money, and one as sordid as the 
other. The striking point in the treatment of these subjects 
is the way in which the persons principally to blame escape 
all evil consequences, which fall entirely upon the two innocent 
girls, whom the discovery of their parents’ real character 
drives, one to suicide, and the other toaconvent. The Countess 
Steno goes off comfortably to her country residence ; the Baron 
Hafner will, no doubt, pursue his financial schemes with con- 
tinued success; and the ruined lives of poor Alba and Fanny 
will soon be forgotten incidents. The minor characters are 
admirably drawn,—the Jacobin bookseller Ribalta, Branca- 
dori, the host of the ‘ Marzocco,’ the Parisian-Roman princes, 
Cibo and Pietrapertosa, being specially excellent sketches. 
Heredity, of course, crops up as usual, and almost everybody’s 
action is explained thereby. We must, however, though 
having little sympathy with this easy escape from responsi- 
bility, note the skilful manner in which the atavism of their 
black blood comes out in Florent Chapron and his sister,—the 
latter displaying the mean and underhand qualities, deceit, 
envy, &c., natural to a race so long forcibly suppressed, and 
the other the simple, dog-like devotion to a being of a higher 
kind who has shown kindness to his inferior. 

The reputation of M. Cherbuliez is of older date, and his 
career has long been one of calm, uninterrupted success. We 
do not know that he has added very much to his literary 
record by the pubiication of Le Secret du Précepteur, but it is 
at least not unwortny of him. Yet one would find it difficult 
to write at any great length upon the even tenor of a work 
which, however, is a pleasure to read. The calm, reflective 
tone of thought which is dear to M. Cherbuliez never becomes 
too placid to hold our interest, and we own to an old-estab- 
lished weakness for the discussions among his characters. 
Often have we wondered why La Bete, for instance, was not 
dull, though it was full of philosophical symposia, appalling 
to behold till one began to read them; but it was not dull. 
Much is due, probably, to the charm of the author’s easy, 
flowing style, and something, perhaps, also to the fact that he 
knows mankind, and can tell to an inch the point at which 
boredom would commence. Would it were so with some who 
write in English! The narrator of the story is a man who, 
partly on account of his learning and partly on account 
of his ugliness, has been selected by an eccentric wine- 
grower in Champagne to be tutor to his daughters. The 
elder, Sidonie, is one of those sedate, impeccable figures 
which are rarely seen except in marble or in novels; the 
younger, Niquette, a lively, frivolous girl, is the one by 
whom the tutor is at first repelled, then attracted, and 
at last absolutely enslaved. His love for her is, of course, 
hopeless, and always concealed, till at last, in a scene 
where the author is by no means at his best, it comes out, 
with small consequences. The tutor-lover is naturally the 
guardian angel of his pupil, and watches over her in the 
various difficult seasons of her life, exerting his influence in 
turn to make her discard a well-born and agreeable but un- 
reliable suitor, and marry in his stead a plain and unamusing 
personage, who, however, is endowed in the highest degree 
with that first of conventional virtues, respectability,—after 
her marriage, to oblige her to be happy, and, finally, to prevent 
her from ruining the happiness which is not very solid yet, by 
a return towards the first ineligible suitor. With some dis- 
agreeable incidents, the story is charmingly told. Of the 
details of the work, the mind of M. Tristan and his conversa- 
tions with the Abbé Verlet, with M. Brogues, the wine-grower, 
and especially with Niquette, we have nothing to say but that 
they are genuine Cherbuliez. We do not know that any one 
will require more than that. 

M. Francois Coppée is most famous as a poet, but his prose 
works are well known to all lovers of pure French and grace- 

ful style. The tales in the collection before us are slight, and 
none of them appear to us to approach in interest the very 
remarkable study which opens the book, “ Fante de Jeunesse.” 
It is the story of a poor young man who, being saved from 











misery by a lucky appointment as secretary to a gentleman, 
somewhat of the Montfanon type, who spends his whole time and 
money on charity, after much consideration of himself and his 
employer from an agnostic and ultra-radical view—his owner 
being a pious Catholic—robs him to supply the expenses of his 
mistress. The theft being discovered, the employer obliges Henri 
Luc, the secretary, to sign a paper acknowledging it, which is 
to be used against him only in case of his committing another 
bad action. Years afterwards, we find Henri Luc, whose life 
since this one crime has been faultless and laborious, the 
orator par excellence of the anti-clerical party; he is to lead 
the next day one of the many cruel attacks on a beneficent 
priesthood. His old employer visits him in the night, and 
swears to publish the fatal paper if the speech is made. Henri 
decides, like a true Frenchman, that suicide is the only course 
open to him, and the scene ends in tears and reconciliation. 
These are the dry bones of the story, but M. Coppée makes 
them live, and to good purpose. Of the other tales, 
“TL’Enfant Perdu” is a kindly, pleasant Christmas tale ; 
“Palotte” and “Le Louis d’Or” are both very clever; and 
“Une Restitution” is a tremendously powerful satire, but 
deals with a matter of which the interest, thank heaven, is 
exhausted. We want to hear no more about Panama. 





A VINDICATION OF SWIFT.* 

Mr. Couuins considers the Dean a greatly maligned man, 
and it has been his endeavour in this Study to “ vindicate 
the consistency of his political principles, his character in all 
that related to practice and duty as a Churchman, the wisdom 
and purity of his motives as well as his wisdom as an Irish 
agitator, and his conduct with regard to Stella and Vanessa.” 
The chief interest of the volume is due to the vigorous way in 
which this difficult task is performed. Although we knew 
more of Dean Swift than of any author who flourished in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, and although much has 
been recently written about him, Mr. Collins needs no apology 
for this spirited vindication, which will command the reader’s 
attention, although its arguments are not likely to win his 
assent. The author’s style recalls, sometimes too distinctly, 
Lord Macaulay’s method of composition, but the similarity is 
not glaring enough to be offensive. 

We do not think it is difficult to explain and excuse Swift’s 
change of party. He was an ecclesiastic, in the first place, 
and regarded politics as subordinate to the vindication of the 
Church. And consistency was no more a virtue of politicians 
in Swift’s day that it has proved in ours. Enough for him 
that he had been snubbed by the Whigs, and was welcomed 
by the Tories with open arms. In all essential points, too, as 
Mr. Collins shows clearly, he continued to hold the views he 
had formerly professed, and “was never, even in the heat of 
controversy, inconsistent with himself.” Asan Irish agitator, 
it need not be questioned that the vast services rendered by 
Swift to the country which he hated, and to the city in which 
it was his doom to live, were done from pure motives. Nothing 
could have been more intolerable and short-sighted than the 
conduct of the Government towards Ireland in the early 
years of the last century; and Swift, though he was often 
unjust to individuals, hated public injustice. In the chapter 
on “Stella and Vanessa,” Mr. Collins’s defence of Swift is far 
from satisfactory. He is eager to prove that the arguments 
in favour of the secret marriage with Stella are worthless, 
and in doing so prefers, at least, one worthless argument of 
his own. He asserts, with Monck-Berkeley, that the Bishop 
of Clogher could not have told Bishop Berkeley that he 
solemnised the marriage in 1716, because from 1715 to 1721 
Berkeley was in Italy, while Clogher, who remained in Ireland, 
died in 1717. But at that time Berkeley was tutor to the 
Bishop of Clogher’s son, and it is absurd to suppose that 
there was no correspondence between them. The Scottish 
verdict of ‘Not proven” is, it seems to us, the only 
one that can be passed on this mysterious affair. “If 
Swift,” says Mr. Collins, “was the husband of Stella, his 
conduct to Miss Vanhomrigh admits of no defence,—it was 
unmanly and dishonourable.” We submit that it was so 
in either case; and when the author remarks that there was 
nothing Swift loathed so much “as anything bearing the 
remotest resemblance to duplicity,” he seems to forget the 
duplicity with which the Dean concealed from Stella his 





* Jonathan Swift: a Biographical and Critical Study. By John Churton 
Collins. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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intimacy with Vanessa. We do not agree with Mr. Collins’s 
view of Swift’s conduct to the two women whose names are 
now indelibly associated with his own; and we think, too, 
that the author’s general estimate of Swift’s personal character 
is inconsistent with the severe, but in our opinion justifiable, 
comments made throughout the volume upon the Dean’s con- 
duct and writings. 

Swift, in Mr. Collins’s judgment, was an essentially good 
man, a man pre-eminently distinguished by humanity and 
tenderness; and yet we read that he did not scruple to over- 
whelm opponents with a flood of filth and vitriol. As a 
politician, he descended to the grossest personalities, and 
attacked his old associates with rancour and malignity; as an 
ecclesiastic, he was intolerant even to ferocity, and when 
raking into the scandals of private life, neither age, rank, nor 
sex afforded any protection from his bitter and often filthy 
raillery. His depraved imagination was drawn by some 
strange attraction to the contemplation of everything most 
offensive in our common humanity, and his mind was so 
polluted that he looked upon his kind pretty much as the 
Houyhnhnms looked upon the Yahoos. His object in writing 
Gulliver was to vex the world and to embody in allegory his 
disdain and hatred of mankind. In another of his writings, 
he selects and concentrates all the images which can deform, 
degrade, and defile. To provoke the hostility of Swift was 
in truth like rousing the energies of a skunk and a polecat; 
and of some of his poems the author does not hesitate to say 
that nothing so purely diabolical has ever before emanated 
from man :— 

“ Of sentiment Swift was so wholly devoid that it was unintelli- 

gible to him. Its expression in language he regarded as cant, its 
expression in action as affectation and folly. For him life had no 
illusions, man no mystery, nature no charm. He looked on 
woman’s beauty with the eye of an anatomist, on earth’s beauties 
with the eye of a chemist. In the passion which not unfrequently 
transforms even the grossest and most commonplace of human 
beings into poets, he saw but brutal appetite masquerading in 
fantastic frippery. And his delight was to strip it bare. All 
that fancy, all that imagination, all that sentiment had woven 
round it torn contemptuously away, he gloated with horrid glee 
over the naked shame of nature.” 
This portrait of Swift, drawn entirely from Mr. Collins’s pages, 
might readily be made more characteristic by additional quota- 
tions. Accept it as a true likeness, and how is it possible at 
the same time to speak of the Dean as an essentially good 
man? Swift was human, and we do not forget that there 
were some noble traits in his character. His faithfulness to 
the few friends whom he loved, his freedom from envy, the 
playful tenderness, suggesting a deeper feeling, which makes 
his Journal to Stella so delightful, and a charity as active as 
it was boundless, are characteristics which can never be over- 
looked in any estimate of Swift. Nevertheless, no faithful 
portrait of the great Dean can be a pleasing one; and Mr. 
Collins is far too honest and sagacious to conceal its darker 
lines. Moreover, the author bas deprived Swift’s eulogists 
of the excuse they have generally urged for his scurrility and 
filth, by asserting, on medical authority, that Swift was never 
really insane, and that “the maladies he himself regarded as 
the germs and symptoms of gradually developing disease had 
no connection with the state into which he latterly sank ” ? 

Mr. Collins rightly calls Swift the one figure of colossal 
proportions in the age to which he belonged. His greatest 
error in life was taking Holy Orders. He had the highest 
respect for the Church of England as a political institution, 
but there are no indications that he regarded the Church in 
any higher light. To Swift, it was the most important part 
of the Constitution of the country to be maintained with a 
strong hand. His position as an orthodox defender of the 
faith is happily described by Mr. Collins :— 

“What Fielding puts into the mouth of Thwackum is literally 
descriptive of Swift’s attitude: ‘When I mention religion I mean 
the Christian religion; and not only the Christian religion, but 
the Protestant; and not only the Protestant, but the Church of 
England.’ He makes no distinction between Deists and Noncon- 
formists, between Roman Catholics and Infidels. They are all 
equally denounced and regarded as equally excluded from the 
pale of what constitutes‘ religion.’ And what constitutes religion 
has been prescribed by the State. So that every man should be 
compelled to adhere. In relation to its essence and apart from 
its accidents, he never contemplates it. So completely are the 
spiritual and essential elements of religion subordinated to its 
political and temporal utility, that he contends boldly that the 
truth or falsehood of the fundamental opinions on which the creed 
of the Christian rests are of comparatively little moment compared 
with the mischief involved in questioning them; that it is not 





requisite for a man to believe what he professes; and that it 
matters little what doubts and scruples he may have, provided he 
keeps them to himself.” 

This is Mr. Collins’s “ vindication” of Swift’s character as a 
Churchman ; and what are we to think of the consistency of 
a writer who asserts on p. 13 that there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence to support the charge made against Swift of unbelief, 
while on p. 245 he writes: “It is very doubtful whether 
Swift’s own opinions inclined certainly towards belief in the 
promises of Christianity or even of a future state.” 

As a political pamphleteer, Swift was in his element. 
He loved the conflict of party, he coveted the power which 
no other political writer has wielded with so skilful and 
masterly a hand. There was a time when he may be said to 
have ruled England, and there was a time when he was re- 
garded as a King in Dublin. The influence of his writings 
cannot well be over-stated, and the student of the period will 
find much that is suggestive in what Mr. Collins says upon 
the subject. Indeed, there is no portion of this “Study ” better 
worthy of attention. In one respect alone does the author’s 
judgment seem to us at fault. It may be true that, compared 
with Swift, Bolingbroke and Junius are but splendid sophists 
who, with the skill of practised advocates, rely upon the re- 
sources of rhetoric; but assuredly it is not true, as he affirms, 
of Burke. Swift exercised at the time more power than 
Burke ; but how do they now stand as political writers? We 
may still read Swift’s works of this class with curiosity, and 
in admiration of their marvellous ability ; but we read Burke’s 
with the certainty of finding in them political wisdom of the 
highest order and of lasting value. 

Mr. Collins praises Dean Swift’s craft asa maker of rhymes, 
in which he certainly excelled; but this is no reason why such 
a writer should have held, or continue to hold, a place among 
our English poets. There is neither imagination nor music, 
neither the fancy nor the feeling of a poet, even in his best 
pieces ; and in his worst there is an accumulation of nastiness 
sufficient to excite disgust in a night-scavenger. Truly does 
Mr. Collins observe that Swift is a poet only by courtesy; and 
we venture to say that it is time the courtesy should be with- 
drawn. 


DUPRIEZ ON MINISTERS.* 

Tuts is a work of sterling value. One can only regret that 
the author began dealing with his subject on too vast a scale 
to complete the survey of it. Two large octavo volumes, 
numbering together over eleven hundred pages, only enable 
him to treat of England, Belgium, Italy, Prussia and the 
German Empire, the United States, Switzerland, and France. 
If each country be considered in itself, there is not a super- 
flnous page. Yet one misses from the work as a whole, 
towards bringing-out other distinct aspects of the subject, 
the consideration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and of the 
Scandinavian countries; and even from the portion allotted 
to England, however ample in itself, some review of the 
manner in which the subject has been dealt with in England’s 
self-governed Colonies,—almost all of which missing matter, 
indeed, seems to have formed part of the author’s original 
plan. Again, though the sketches of constitutional bistory 
for each particular country are very able in their succinctness, 
there seems to be wanting some more general sketch of the 
development of the Minister from a mere servant of the Prince 
into an at least partial ruler of the country; and in this 
respect, an account of the Ministry in Russia would have 
served as a useful background in contemporary life to the 
development of the Ministry as a constitutional institation. 
The work, in short, is a colossal torso, not a complete statue. 
Its merits, however, are so great that one cannot for a moment 
doubt the good judgment of the French Academy of Moral 
and Political Science in allotting to it, by a unanimous vote, 
on the report of Count de Franqueville (no mean authority 
himself in such matters), the prize offered by the Academy 
for the best essay on the part played by Ministers in the 
principal States of Europe and America. 

The idea of the Minister is essentially a relative one, and 
to bring it out in all its relations virtually implies a complete 
sketch of the Constitution for each country. Hence, generally 
speaking, the author divides his task for each country into 
four chapters,—‘‘ The Ministers in the Constitution,” “ The 





* Les Ministres dans les Principaue Pays d’Burope et @’ Amérique. Par L. 
Dupriez, Professeur 4 ]’Université de Louvain. 2 vols, Paris: J. Rothschild. 
1893. 
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Ministers and the King” (or, for the United States, “ The 
President and the Ministers ”), “ The Ministers and the Parlia- 
ment” (or “The Chambers”), and “The Ministers and the 
Administration,”—with some divergency as respects Switzer- 
land, France, and the German Chancellor, who has a whole 
division to himself. 

The first volume is devoted to Constitutional Monarchies, 
the second to Republics. The largest division of the former 
is assigned to England (200 pages); a still larger portion of 
the second to France (274 pages). The careful research of 
the author is well shown by the way in which he has consulted 
not only the constitutional writers of the country itself which 
he treats of, but those of foreign countries. Thus, for 
England, we find him quoting not only Blackstone, Macaulay, 
Hallam, May, Freeman, Bagehot, Stubbs, Dicey, Todd, Hearn, 
Sheldon Amos, Gladstone, Traill, and Hansard’s Debates, but 
foreign writers like Boutmy, Stourm, or De Franqueville in 
France; Gneist or Jellinck in Germany; and Cardon in Italy. 
As a rule, he is singularly correct, barring such slips as 
“Secretary of State for Foreign Department,” “for Colonial 
Department,” &c., where the article is omitted (perhaps by a 
mistaken analogy with “Secretary of State for War”), or the 
converse error, “ Board of the Treasury” for “Treasury 
Board,” or the somewhat greater mistake of treating Lord 
Palmerston as having been a Member of the House of 
Lords. A graver blunder, arising however from his fol- 
lowing M. Stourm, is that of confounding the “Consoli- 
dated Fund” with the “Funded Debt;” another, borrowed 
from Gneist, and ludicrous to our English ears, is the 
introduction of “staff officers” into our Civil Service. 
In speaking of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he over- 
looks, as indeed most Englishmen do, his hold over the 
money-market, as head of the National Debt Commission. 
A very exaggerated statement, borrowed from M. de Fran- 
queville, is that it is “almost without example” for a Bill 
to become law when brought in by a private Member, even 
when not opposed by the Government. Probably not a 
Session has ever passed without some such instance. These 
are, however, but few and comparatively small blemishes ; and 
there appears no reason to infer a higher ratio for the rest of 
the work. 


Passing from England to Belgium, the contrast is entire 
between a country whose Constitution, much of it unwritten, 
isthe growth of centuries, and one whose written Constitution 
dates from a particular day in the present century (February 
7th, 1831). Singularly enough, the recent change in the 
Belgian Constitution, as respects the suffrage, renders M. 
Dapriez’s account of the political institutions of his own 
country, and of that alone, to some extent out of date. 
He, indeed, forewarns us that the Belgian Constitution must 
be soon modified, the movement towards revision being 
seemingly irresistible, so that his foresight in this respect 
is fully confirmed by the event, although the possibility 
of a Referendum to the people at large being proposed 
by the Crown does not seem to have occurredto him. Subject 
to the yet unforeseen consequences of the recent extension of 
the suffrage, the picture traced of the little Kingdom is by no 
means an unpleasingone. Thereis a largeamount of genuine 
local self-government, the servants of the State are free from 
interference on political grounds, and a few riots not deserving 
the name of “insurrection” have alone disturbed Belgium’s 
sixty years of peace under one dynasty ; whilst her neighbour, 
France, reeling from Monarchy to Republic, from Republic to 
Empire, from Empire to Republic again, has had foreign 
wars far and near, revolutions, bloody insurrections, her terri- 
tory occupied by foreign armies, her capital besieged and forced 
to capitulate. In several respects the picture of Monarchical 
Italy corresponds more with that of Republican France than 
with any other. In both we find the same fluidity, so to speak, of 
political parties, the same fragility of Ministerial combina- 
tions, the same interference of Members of Parliament in the 
distribution of places by Ministers. But the King in Italy re- 
presents a real force, which the French President scarcely does 
as yet. 

The complex machinery of the Prussian and German 
Governments forms a subject far too intricate to be in any 
way summarised. ‘Till now its Parliamentary character has 
been little more than a form. What the ultimate result of 
the recent rejection of the Government Army Bill by the 
Reichstag may be, it is impossible to foresee. One can only 





note that the position of the Chancellor of the Empire is one 
quite unique in the politics of the world. Not less unique is 
the recognition by the Parliament itself of the splitting-up 
of parties, so that every organised “fraction” (the term 
being a technical one) of at least fifteen Members has the 
right to be represented on every Parliamentary Committee. 
In the second volume, the subject as respects the United 
States is treated with great clearness and sufficient fullness. 
The real power vested in the President is well brought out, as 
well as the mischiefs of American party organisation, and the 
degradation of the Civil Service by the “Spoils System,” 
which only of late years has begun to be resisted. A curious 
mistake occurs in Vol. II., p. 123, where Arkansas, long since 
admitted as a State, is treated as an unorganised Territory. 
It may be observed that the term “Committee,” which in 
speaking of England had been translated by ‘“ Commission,” 
is in reference to the United States more judiciously rendered 
“ Comité.” 

The most curious part of the book is, however, that devoted 
to Switzerland,—a little country whose singular Constitution 
has already attracted the attention of more than one English 
writer, and has been characterised by a Continental one as 
distinguished by an “organic confusion of powers.” The 
Sovereign in Switzerland is the Federal Assembly, acting 
through a Federal Council of seven members elected for three 
years, and chosen not from the predominant party of the day, 
but out of all the principal fractions of the Assembly, and 
seldom changed; so that out of the seven first elected in 1848, 
two were still members of it twenty years later, and four had 
died in office; and that in more than forty years only two 
have been turned out. Thus, the most democratic of European 
States is the one which shows the greatest stability in its 
administration; whilst, moreover—so ingrained is Swiss Con- 
servatism—the appeal to the people by the Referendum has 
generally resulted in the rejection of the law so referred. To 
complete the series of Swiss marvels, one has only to add that 
Swiss Budgets always show a deficiency, and the financial 
year always closes with a surplus. 

The last portion of the work devoted to France is at least 
as interesting as any other; but ts length forbids any serious 
consideration of it here. Tuere remains only to be observed 
that, in his “ Conclusion,” the author bears, in moderate but 
weighty words, his testimony against the worship of political 
machinery :— 

“ Without wishing to d ny the results which may be produced 
by well combined enactments, we believe that all legal reforms 
will never by themselves have more than a quite relative efficacy. 
In political morals lies the cause of the evil; it is morals which 
must be corrected and reformed. The precepts of the law may 
diminish come particular abuses ; they cannot make those vices to 
disappear which are the fruit of evil traditions. In matters 
political, one must always recollect that facts often give the lie to 
the best-established theories and the best-founded deductions. 
Breet ets Nor must one forget that political problems are always 


complex, and that a measure which wards off a danger may perhaps 
open the door to a still graver peril.” 
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Three Letters and an Essay. By John Ruskin, 1836-41; found in 
his Tutor’s desk. (George Allen.)—Selections from Ruskin : Second 
Series. (Same publisher.)—The tutor was the late Rev. Thomas 
Dale, and this little volume is published by his daughter for the 
benefit of Malling Abbey. Charity covers a good many errors, 
but it can scarcely justify the publication of these youthful effu- 
sions, even though the author be the finest living writer of English 
prose. Perhaps the strangest portion of the tiny book is the 
notes of the publisher, which are given for the purpose of showing 
how “the various axioms laid down and arguments brought for- 
ward in these Juvenilia” are expanded in later works. The 
letters and the essay, with their exuberant diction and untem- 
pered enthusiasm, have a measure of interest in the story of a life. 
In a biography they would not have been out of place; printed 
in a separate volume, the reader will be apt to question the value 
of these boyish effusions. In his youth, Mr. Ruskin appears to 
have admired Bulwer as much, if not more, than Scott. He has 
not one-fifth of Scott’s invention, he says, but he has in one 
respect more imagination :—‘ He endows inanimate things with 
more life, more spirit, and he revels in the deep waters of the 
human heart, where all is seen misty and dim, but most beauti- 
ful, by the pale motion of the half-lost light of the outward sun, 
through the softly sobbing waves of our thoughts.” In the 
same incoherent strain of admiration, the boy raves about Byron, 
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the greatest poet, “with the sole exception of Shakespeare, 
that ever lived.” The name of “The Bride of Abydos,” he 
writes, “hath touched us with its finger, and our brain is burning, 
our heart is quivering, our soul is full of light. Oh, the voice, 
the glory, the life, that breathes through the bursts of melody 
which fall upon our ear! Oh, what a heaven of agonised spirit 
was that, whose night was so matured with the rush of its inspira- 
tion, glorious with the melancholy light of its cold stars and its 
pale planets, soft with the gentleness of its dew, terrible in the 
boundless eternity of its darkness!” The language of a highly 
sensitive and imaginative boy of sixteen cannot be treated 
unkindly, but we may regret the prominence given to the rhap- 
sodical utterances of this essay in a beautifully printed volume. 
The three letters, written three or four years later, are considerably 
in advance of the essay in critical perception, and there is one 
extravagant passage about Rome characteristic of the mature 
Ruskin. We noticed recently the first series of the Selections 
from Mr. Ruskin’s works. The second series, now before us, is 
worthy of its predecessor, and the two volumes will form a 
valuable addition to any library. They contain the author’s most 
characteristic thoughts, both wise and wayward, expressed in the 
noble language of which he is so consummate a master. 


The Laird’s Deed of Settlement. By J. M. Kippen. (Digby, 
Long, and Co.)—In these times, when literary conceits are all the 
vogue, it isa genuine pleasure to come across such an old-fashioned 
story as The Laird’s Deed of Settlement, with an old-fashioned plot, 
and written in such old-fashioned Madame D’Arblayesque English 
as,— Such trite similitudes as the feelings of the tempest-tossed 
mariner on reaching the haven of rest and peace; or of the belated 
traveller when, following a faint glimmering ray of light amidst 
surrounding darkness, he is guided to the warmth, comfort, and 
glad welcome of the friendly hearth, would inadequately convey 
an idea of the overwhelming joy experienced by the lovers in their 
present reunion, after all their doubts, anxieties, and fears since 
last they had parted.” Sometimes this style gets alarming, and 
one wishes he could break up some of the enormous sentences with 
which he is confronted almost every fourth page or so, into tenths. 
But the style generally is so much of a piece with the story, 
which, although melodramatic, is healthy, and is full of sensa- 
tion and incidents of many kinds, that one gets positively to 
like it in a sneaking sort of way. The Highland variety of the 
Scotch dialect with which The Laird’s Deed of Settlement is 
liberally peppered, is fairly good. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by George A. Aitken. 3 vols. (George Bell and Sons.)—These 
three cheap volumes constitute a very convenient edition of 
Burns’s poems for handling, and contain everything of the poet’s 
that is really worth reproduction, and one or two additional 
pieces not of special importance. Mr. Aitken, who has edited the 
volumes, and has prefixed a memoir to them, has performed his 
self-appointed task with considerable care. Like every editor of 
Burns who has preceded him, however, he has fallen into some 
mistakes. Thus he is in error in saying that “The Jolly 
Beggars” was published in a complete form in 1801; it was in 
1802 that this publication was made. In his estimate of the life 
and character of Burns, Mr. Aitken does not differ greatly from 
the majority of previous critics. In particular, he shakes his 
head over the “passions” and latest years of the poet, but 
concedes such things as that he ‘even towards the end rarely, 
if ever, drank to excess in the daytime when business was 
to be done, and loved to be with his children, in whose 
education he took the deepest interest.” Dealing with the 
familiar “Highland Mary” episode, Mr. Aitken prints a great 
number of statements bearing more or less upon the cha- 
racter of the young woman to whom Burns turned after his 
first quarrel with Jean Armour. Unless these have some- 
thing behind them in the shape of an actual discovery as to 
Mary’s character, they must be accounted altogether irrelevant. 
Dealing with the final months of the poet’s life, Mr. Aitken makes 
a statement so mysterious as to be positively misleading. ‘Some 
friends had fallen away; the friendship of Mr. Robert Riddell 
and his wife had been lost through the quarrel with Mrs. Walter 
Riddell, and Mrs. Dunlop seems not to have written to Burns 
for two years.” One would naturally infer from this that Mrs. 
Dunlop and Mr. Robert Riddell were precisely on the same footing 
towards Burns at the time of his death. This would, however, be 
a mistake. Mrs. Dunlop survived Burns, whereas Mr. Robert 
Riddell died before him, and was lamented by him in verse. 


Frank Maitland’s Luck. By Finch Mason. (Routledge.)—It 
remains to be seen on whom the mantle of the late Mr. Hawley 
Smart, in his character of “sporting” novelist, has fallen. 
Meanwhile, it may be allowed that Mr. Finch Mason is making a 
bold bid for it. His Frank Maitland’s Luck, which quite deserves 
its second title of “A Story of the Derby,” is an enormous advance 








on such a performance as “The White Hat.” Itisa pleasant, 
natural story of two conventionally wicked fathers and their 
children, who come together quite after the fashion of Romeo and 
Juliet. There is, of course, a good deal in Frank Maitland’s Luck 
about Tattersall’s, and betting, and turf malpractices. But one 
quite forgets them in the contemplation of the love affair—which 
runs, on the whole, wonderfully smooth—of Frank Maitland and 
Mary Deane. Perhaps, however, the best portrait in this story is 
that of the honest and love-lorn (though not too love-lorn) jockey 
who refuses to lose a race that he may oblige a scoundrelly 
employer. 

Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Addington Symonds, 2 
vols. (A. and C. Black.)—This is a “third” edition. Some 
rearrangement has taken place, the order of the studies being 
now chronological. The mimiambi of Herondas have been the 
subject of a new “study,” illustrated by a translation into idio 
matic prose. This method of presenting his subjects to his 
readers has indeed been largely used by Mr. Symonds in this 
edition, and largely increases its value. His versions are com- 
monly felicitous,—the work of one who added to a scholarship 
which was elegant and sufficiently exact an unusual poetical gift, 


Housekeeping. By Mrs. Humphry. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
Mrs. Humphry describes herself by the nom de plume of “ Madge,” 
which she is accustomed, it seems, to use in the pages of a well- 
known weekly contemporary. Whether any of the matter hére 
put together has before appeared, we do not know; but we may 
say that the volume before us is a very sensible and useful hand- 
book. By “housekeeping” is meant, it must be understood, not 
the management of the kitchen and store-room only, but what 
may be called the whole duty of woman. 

The Churches and the Churchless in Scotland. By the Rev. Robert 
Howie. (Bryce and Son, Glasgow.)—Mr. Howie gives thirty-nine 
elaborate tables, and a not less elaborate introductory statement 
explaining and modifying these tables. He is not concerned, he 
tells us, to magnify one Church against another; it is in the 
“Churchless” that he is chiefly interested. We may extract, 
however, some noticeable figures. Five wholly Lowland Synods 
(Lothian and Tweeddale, Merse and Teviotdale, Dumfries, Gallo- 
way, Glasgow and Ayr) havé, in a population of 2,514,006, 322,033 
members of the Established Church, 150,631 of the Free Church, 
and 131,683 of the United Presbyterians. Now, as a considerable 
proportion of the Free Church members probably remain faithful 
to the principle of Establishment, we can see that the bribe of 
Disestablishment which has been offered to Scotch electors will 
not prove a profitable affair. We may even hope that all the 
rural Lowland constituencies will follow the example of East 
Lothian. On the other hand, we find that two wholly Highland 
Synods (Ross, Sutherland and Caithness) have, in a population of 
97,978, 2,042, 31,229, and 285 respectively. This, again, suggests 
the thought—if we are to have ‘local option” in religious 
matter, as Mr. Gladstone’s Welsh policy would seem to show, 
why not apply the principle to the Lowlands and Highlands? In 
Skye and Lewis there are not three hundred Established Church 
members; why not begin with them? Of course the principle is 
absurd, and could never have approved itself to any sane politi- 
cian but for the exigencies of party warfare. 

The Tragedy of Ida Noble. By W.Clark Russell. (Hutchinson.) 
—This is among the best of Mr. Clark Russell’s stories. It is 
skilfully opened, the comic rascality of the Yankee skipper being 
artistically contrasted with the tragedy which follows. The 
tragedy, too, is not of too dismal a kind, while it does not lack 
effectiveness. The variety of Mr. Clark Russell’s plots, the defini- 
tion of his characters, always standing out clearly, and the in- 
teresting charm of his scenery, go to make-up a really powerful 
writer. 

Donald Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (W. Heinemann.) 
—Here we have a tale of college life in America. If it is approxi- 
mately correct, we must say that some of the New England 
manners and customs are as much survivals of the seventeenth 
century as are some of their words. But the book is a glorification 
of the “girl graduate.” Fay Fleet puts all the authorities of 
Harle (by which we may presumably understand Yale) to shame. 
They give a rhetoric prize to an oration which has been largely 
cribbed from Rufus Choate, a theft which she discovers. She is 
the Egeria of a not very wise young Numa, makes him take him- 
self seriously, and consents to be his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, on the usual conditions. And, indeed, she is made out to 
be as charming as she is learned and good. The story is thoroughly 
interesting, though the account of a Harle “ haying ” (a practical 
joke on an unpopular Freshman) makes one’s hair stand on end. 

I, Too. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)— 
Ursula Carlton tells her story,—a love-story, of course, and there- 
fore, equally of course, a story of cross-purposes. Lovers in 
fiction, it is well known, entertain a rooted}dislike to explanations. 
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The characters in this story share this peculiarity. _The result is 
a certain amount of irritation in the reader,—mitigated, it is 
true, by the spirit with which, for the most part, the story is told. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories. By Margaret Deland. 
(Longmans.)—These are clever stories, but of the uncheerful 
kind, with which it is now the fashion to try a reader’s patience. 
The most pleasing is the last. ‘This has the special interest of 
showing the cruelty with which the American principle of “ Spoils 
to the conqueror” works. A poor woman and her daughter are 
turned out of a post-office, the “fourth-class appointment ” which 
gives a title to the story, by a change of government; but the 
intended official happily makes everything right. 

The Fishguard Invasion; or, Three Days in 1797. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Some of the circumstances of the Fishguard Invasion 
are given in a carefully-put-together introduction. The invasion 
was a scheme of Hoche, though Carnot was the originator of the 
idea. Hoche’s instructions to Tate, the American officer who was 
in command, do not contain, it may be noticed, the atrocious in- 
structions which we find in the original projet of Carnot: “Il ne 
faut point faire quartier aux prisonniers.” The motto was to be, 
“Destruction to the chateau, safety for the cottage.” It was 
hoped that the peasantry would rise. They were supposed to be 
as hungry as the French peasants under the old régime; and 
hunger, it was urged, caused discontent. It did produce it, but 
with the invaders, who devoured everything that they could find. 
The story is told with liveliness, and there is an excellent 
<* sequel,” in which two Welsh girls aid the escape of their French 
lovers from prison. 

Fishing Experiences of Half-a-Century By Major F. Powell Hop- 
kins. (Longmans.)—Major Hopkins began his career as an angler 
very well by catching a three-pound trout in a Cambridgeshire 
mill-pond, and he has pursued it with much success. The variety 
of his experiences make them peculiarly interesting. He has 
caught barbel in Ceylon, and poisoned his company by presenting 
them to the men. (This fish is often found to be unwholesome in 
this country.) In this island, too, he captured an alligator which 
had swallowed a child. Salmon, trout, pike, and many kinds of 
gea-fish have been taken by his rod and his line. He tells the story 
of his pursuit with much liveliness. The capture of a conger-eel 
which fairly drove both him and his companion out of the boat 
is one of the best of the author’s adventures. In the end it was 
killed and found to weigh 72 lb., and was exhibited, to the great 
profit of the fishermen, as the “ sea-serpent.” 


Wright’s Australian, Indian, China, and Japan Trade Directory 
and Gazelteer. (Watkins and Osmond.)—This massive volume 
contains ten distinct guides; six of them are Australian; the 
seventh takes in India, Siam, and Java; the eighth, China, Japan, 
the Philippine Islands, and South Africa; the ninth, Canada and 
Newfoundland; the tenth, South and Central America, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. These give the information which a Post- 
Office County Directory gives for an English county. The resi- 
dents and trades in every place, so far as they concern the public 
for which the guide is compiled; the population, products, &c., 
are set down. The utility of the book is manifest. Wenaturally 
looked to see some of the facts about the multiplicity of banking 
establishments. In Victoria, Castlemaine, with 6,000 inhabitants, 
has five; “1,031 acres are in cultivation in the vicinity.” 
Charlton, 1,500, has three; Cheltenham the same; Cobham, 700, 
two. In Queensland, Maryborough, with population “ about 
ten thousand,” has seven, while our own Birmingham, with nearly 
half-a-million, has only nine. Along with this may be men- 
tioned the Illustrated Oficial Handbook of the Cape and South Africa. 
Edited by John Noble. (J.C. Juta and Co., Cape Town.) The 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales. By T. A. Coghlan. 
{Charles Potter, Sydney.)—This is the tenth issue. The chapter 
on banking, written before the crash came, is highly interesting. 
Mr, Coghlan was not wholly satisfied. The form of the accounts 
especially seemed unreliable. The capital employed in banking 
in Australia was £35 per inhabitant; in France it is £7 ; in Great 
Britain, £24; to compare other Colonies, it is £8 in Canada, and 
£6 in Cape Colony.—Report of Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. Vol. XXIV. (Royal Colonial Institute.}——The Geo- 
graphical Journal. (Royal Geographical Society.) 

A Change of Air. By Anthony Hope. (Methuen.)—The clever 
novelist who calls himself “ Anthony Hope” continues to improve. 
The hero of his latest tale is a minor poet, whose gains, by-the- 
way, are described with a Monte-Cristo-like extravagance. He is 
a prophet of free-thought and free-everything till he tries the 
“change of air.’ Then he finds that while you may think with 
Radicals, it is pleasant to live with Tories. He ranges himself, 
and even writes an ode of welcome to a royal highness who is 
about to visit the rural locality where he has fixed his dwelling. 
Meanwhile, he has a follower who has taken him too seriously, 
and who is driven into madness by his desertion of the “ cause.” 











Then comes the crisis of the tale, which, lest we should spoil the 
story, we will not describe. One admirable stroke we must men- 
tion. There is just a touch of cynicism in our author; but when 
we come to the scene in which a certain Nellie is supposed to 
distinguish herself, we feel convinced that at last we are to have 
something really heroic. Nothing could be more ingenious than 
the way in which this hope is disappointed. This reminds us of 
a little piece of advice which we are disposed to offer to “ Anthony 
Hope.” He has proved abundantly that he can write this lighter 
fiction very weil. His plots are ingenious, and his dialogue 
sparkling. It is about time for a serious piece of work. 

The multitude of people who sail yachts, small and great, in 
the Solent and the neighbouring seas, will find a useful guide in 
Nineteen Charts of the Isle of Wight and Solent Tides, by T. B.C, 
West and F. Howard Collins (J. D. Potter). These tables cover 
the region from Portland Bill to the Overs, and the period from 
May to October. 


We have to acknowledge the seventy-seventh half-yearly issue 
of The Antiquary: a Magazine Devoted to the Study of the Past 
(Elliot Stock).——Of the publications of the British Museum, we 
have the Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British 
Museum. Vol. II., “ Black-Figured Vases,” by H. B. Walters 
(Longmans and others.) 

REPRINTS AND New Epirions.—The Kalender of Shepherdes. 
The Edition of Paris (1503) in Photographic Facsimile; a faithful 
reprint of R. Pynson’s London Edition of 1506. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Glossary, by H. Oscar Sommer. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) ——Thoughts upon Some Words of Christ. By David Wright, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock.) ——Essays on the Greater German Writers, by 
Thomas Carlyle, with Introduction by Ernest Rhys (Walter Scott) ; 
a volume of the “ Scott Library.”——The Vita Nuova of Dante. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Sir Theodore 
Martin. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)——The Poetical Works of John 
Milton. Edited by D. Masson. Vol. I., the Minor Poems; Vol. II., 
“ Paradise Lost;” Vol. III., “ Paradise Regained” and “Sam- 
son Agonistes.” (Macmillan.) Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 
Vols. V., VI.,and VIL. Edited by Professor Dowden. (G. Bell and 
Sons.)——The Anabasis of Arrian. Translated by F. J. Chinnock. 
(Same publishers.) An Easy Introduction to the History of India, 
by Sir Roper Lethbridge (Macmillan), a new edition, brought up to 
date, the first publication having taken place in 1875. A Book 
of Day-Dreams. By Charles Leonard Moore. (H. Holt, New York.) 
A Fool’s Passion, and other Poems. By “E. J.C.” (Eglington 
and Co.) England’s Prayer-Book. By Thomas B. Sikes. (Skef- 
fington and Son.) English Practical Banking. By Thomas 
Bourchier Moxon. (J. Heywood.) Tales and Sayings of William 
Robert Hicks, of Bodmin. Edited by Frederic William Collier. 
(Simpkin, Marshali, and Co.) Guide to Schools, Homes, and 
Refuges for Girls and Women. By M.E. Robarts. (6 Willow Road, 
Hampstead.) In Fiction we have :—The Monastery, 2 vols., in the 
“ Border Edition ” of the Waverley Novels, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Andrew Lang (J. C. Nimmo); and in the 
“ Dryburgh Edition ” (A. and C. Black), The Bride of Lammermoor 
and Ivanhoe ; The Wise Women of Inverness, by William Black 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), and Judith Shakespeare (same 
author and publisher) ; Mona Maclean, Medical Student, by Graham 
Travers (Blackwood) ; Naboth’s Vineyard, by C. A. Somerville and 
Martin Ross (Griffith and Farran) ; Dr. Palliser’s Patient, by Grant 
Allen (Chatto and Windus). History of India. By John Clark 
Marsham. (Blackwood.)—An additional chapter, carrying on the 
history from the death of Lord Mayo in 1872 to the close of 1891, 
has been added by a relative. Ballades and Romances. Edited 
by C. A. Buchheim. (Macmillan.)——Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways. By W. Outram Tristram. Illustrated by Herbert Railton 
and Hugh Thompson. (Macmillan.) Jenkinson’s Practical 
Guide to the English Lakes. Revised and edited by the Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley, M.A., and Thomas Bakewell. (E. Stanford.)——In 
Fiction we have :—The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent, by 
Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan); The Witch of Prague, by Marion 
Crawford (same publisher); in the “Dryburgh Edition” of 
the Waverley Novels (A. and C. Black), The Monastery; Banker 
and Broker, by Nat. Gould (Routledge); Charley Kingston’s 
Aunt, by Pen Oliver (Sir Henry Thompson) (F. Warne and Co.) ; 
Queen of the Black Hand, by Hugh Coleman Davidson (A. P. 
Marsden). 












































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—___——@—__—_ 


Allen (H.), Handbook : Local Therapeutics, 80 ..........ccsseceeseeceesenees (Lewis) 14/0 
Crier Ci ED, Tie Eat BR iis cccedeicsaciecavesdccsvcnsacsnestincs (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Donovan (D.), From Clue to Capture, cr 8V0...........ccccseeseeceecee (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Dunn (S. T.), Flora of S.-W. Surrey, cr 8V0 ..........ccccccssssecccsescceeceres (West) 3/0 
Farjeon (B. L.), March of Fate, cr 8vo .......... ode.cedeneeneapeneeed (White) 2/6 
Farjeon (B. L.), Last Tenant, cr Svo.. (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fenn (G. M.), Blue Jackets, cr 8vo ........ (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Grant (G. F.), Boys at Penrohn, cr 8vo (Nimmo) 2/6 
Grimshaw (R.), Locomotive Catechism, cr .(Spon) 7/6 
Heywood (J.), Art of Chanting, cr 8V0 ......ceecceces (Clowes) 2/0 
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Jocelyn (R.), Oriton Hant Mystery, Cr 8¥0.............cecceseeeereees decebees (White) 2/0 
Lidaell EP) Steer Waters of Harrogate, cr 8v0_ .....+++2+00.. .+(Pentland) 2/0 
Loewinson- Lessing (F.), Tables uf Rock-Forming Minerals «.-.+.(Macmillan) = 
Milman (H ), Hester’s Shrine, cr 8vo..... vessse cereeeees(Qriffith & Farran) rhs 
Montague (W. E.) Miitary Photography, suse seee( Blackwood) a 
Marray (C.), One Traveller Returns, cr 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) 
Ogden (R.), Loyal —_ Red sa 4to ) 3 
Payn (J.), Tryirg Patient, cr 8vo ..... : V ) 
Preece (W. i), Mannal of Telephony, cr 8vo....... seseceveees( Whittaker) = 
Ransom (J. N.), Kev and Supplement to Longman’s Grammar (Longmans) bs 
Roberts (C. G. D.), Songs of the Common Day, &, cr BOD. cxasees (Longwans) 3/ 
Robottom (A.), Travels in Search of New Trade Products, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 26 
Treasury of Pleasure Books for the Young, 4to .. (Griffith & Farran) 84 
Wright (J. C.), Wordsworth for the Young, Cr 8V0.....0.+..-seerseeseees (Jarrold) 1/6 


LIBERTY & CO, |74PA 5888 TWEED Washable) 


A Novelty for the Season. 
PRINTED A bright pure Silk, printed in England 
FABRICS 


exclusively for Liberty and Co., in Floral- 

FOR conventional designs in selected non-fugitive 

SEASIDE DRESSES, |colourings. Very effective for Seaside Dresses 
FETE GOWNS, anp and Blouses. 


DAINTY BLOUSES. Price, 3s. 11d. per yard, 27 inches wide. 
New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 
OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at ls. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant aud refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid, Discount on chests or equivalent quantities. 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


MAPLE & Cx. 


CARPETS 


IMPORTERS OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


_ and CO. would remind intending purchasers that their 

Warehouse is the largest and most important market in 
Europe for all kinds of Oriental Carpets, their collection being 
greater than all the other stocks combined, while, being Direct 
Importers, only one instead of many profits is charged. Purchasers 
are supplied at importers’ prices, and in fact every purchaser of 
an Oriental Carpet becomes practically his own importer without 
trouble or outlay. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 


OUR EYES. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING’S method of testing the sight in all cases of defective 
vision ensures spectacles or folders suiting each eye and fitting perfectly. Con- 
eultations free. 








JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 


63 STRAND, London, W.C. 


Author of ‘‘Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition, 
Sent post-free for 1s. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGK. 


| 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


‘ _OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 
SM EDLEY S | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies ; Lg mee gp A ego oe ; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCK. j ‘ 


| Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


Ut AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


CELLULAR 

Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. (—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellwar goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Ayen's, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 16 POULTRY, CHmAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


ANTED, NEX f SEPTEMBER, a MATHEMATICAL 
MISTRESS (Graduate), in the MIDDLESBOROUGH HIGH-SCHOOL, 
experience essential,—Apply to ‘G. M. B.,” 92 Boundary Road, N.W. 














THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 





HeEAp-MastER: The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON, M.A. 





Entries can now be made for the AUTUMN TERM, commencing 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 


The NEW SCIENCE BUILDINGS will be completed and considerable 
additional general accommodation will thus become available, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | rhe Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT.—CHURCH of 
ENGLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.— 
The School is a High-Class School, and is the only Church School of this class in 
Melbourne, Buildings, the best in Australia, have cost £42,000. Fine School 
Chapel, large playing fields, and grounds of seventeen acres, Salary, guaranteed, 
£700, not including boa'ders; probably equal to £1,000, and capable of con- 
siderable increase.—Apply for further information, and forward applications 
with testimonials, to the SECRETARY to the ELECTORS, Elmhurst, Kenley, 
Surrey, on or before August 31st. 








The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


oy 





Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.0.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
Subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Labora- 
tory work; Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours: 9,15 to 1; optional and extra Subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age.—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRKSS. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
19th. Entrance Examination at the School House on Monday, September 18th, 
at10a.m. A private omnibus, for conveyance of Moseley pupils, runs daily. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE—TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 
September 22od.—-Head-Master : Rev. R. HALLEY CHAMBERS, M.A.— 
Classical, Modern, and Jusior Departments. SPECIAL PRHPARATION for 
SANDHURST and WOOLWICH.—Prospectus from SECRETARY, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. Entrance Exhibi- 
tions will be otfered.—Apply, Rev. ‘l. FIELD, Head-Master. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Oambridge (late Scholar of 
Wiuckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


ein COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq, 
W.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24. In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON SEC., Bath College, Bath. 


EDALES.—A New SCHOOL for BOYS, 3 Miles from 

Hayward’s Heath (L.B.S.C.R.), Sussex.—NEXT TERM opens SEPTEM- 

BE 22nd. For Pamphlet, ** Bedales: its Aims and System,’’ apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, J. H. BADLEY, M.A. 

















Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUQA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Speci 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Rerman,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
in September. 
ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HUSPITAL,.—A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Pr zes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value 


£25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Handel 
Street, Brunswick square, W.C, 


OVER COLLEGE—BOARDING-HOUSES in 

PRIORY CLOSE.—SPECIAL ARMY TRAINING. Fees (inclasive), £80 

per annum.—Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. U. COMPTON, M.A, (late of Upping- 

ham) SEPARATE JUNIOR SUHOOL in large grounds, £75 per annam.— 
Apply, A. H. ATKINSON, M.A, 











ARTNERSHIP.—In consequence of a recent death, a 
PARTNER is REQUIRED in very old-established Printing, Coloar- 
Printing, and Hand-Painting Works. Gvod connection and prospects.—Address, 
in first instance, to “ F, F.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 


A GENTLEMAN of Good Position, compelled to leave 


England in the winter, WISHES to MEET with TEMPORARY Eaploy- 
meut in some suitable climate, as India or Axstralia, He would undertake private 
business or the charge of gentlemen travelling for health or pleasure. Terias 
moderate, good references.— Apply to ‘*J.,”’ care of Messrs. Cox and Co., Chariug 
Cross, London. 











ADY PRINCIPAL WANTED at TRINITY HALL, 

Southport, to enter on duties JANUARY Ist, 1894. Salary not less than 

£150. with Board and Residence; must be Wesleyan.—Apply, not later than 
September 15th, to the SECRETARY, Trinity Hall, Southport. 





TRABRRC ers 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, | 
OIRENOCESTER. 

Estab Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
ee cn, whaling Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

spectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
oduct, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 








T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Head-Master—Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and Laymen, 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen) are elected twice a year, in June and 


December. 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen) and NON- 
FOUNDATION ERS (Sons of Clergymen or Laymen) can beadmitted at any Term, 


Fees :—Supplementary Foundationers, 30 guineas per annum, 
Non-Foundationers (Sons of Clergymen), 50 guineas per annum. 
do. (Sons of Laymen), 60 guineas per annum. 
Applications for either of the Foundations should be made to the Secretary, 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A.,1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 
Applications for Non-Foundationers should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, at 
the School. 


Baxcok WOMEN’S HOSTEL COMPANY, Limited. 








The new Hostel in Upper Bangor, for Women Students of the University 
College of North Wa'es, will be OPEN in SEPTEMBER, under the management 
of Mixs MARY MAUDE, who bas also been appointed by the College Lady. 
Superintendent of all the Women Students. 


For information, apply to Miss MARY MAUDE, 
University College, Bangor, 


The COLLEGR ENTRANCK SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION COM- 
MENCES on SEPTEMBER 19th. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The 
PARKs, MIMHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorough education; home 
comforts ; masters; pupils prepared for Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity College 
music local exams. Lovely situation ; safe sea-bathing ; tennis; children from 
abroad and delicate girls receive Principal’s special suoervision, — Terms 
moderate. Highest references. AUTUMN TERM SEPLEMBER 19th, 








ee COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(With Queen’s Faculty of Medicine.) 


FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE, 
Principal—Professor A. S. HEATH, M.A., D.Sc. 


SESSION 1893-94, 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

R. C. JEBB, Esq., Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the Universit 
of Cambridge, will DISTRIBUTE the PRIZES and DELIVER an INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS at a PUBLIC MEETING in the College on Monday, October 9th. 

Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Examinations in 
Arts and Science, and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering ; 
and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some branch of applied 
Science. Students may, however, attend any class or combination of classes, 





There is alsoa FACULTY of MEDICINE. A Syllabus containing full particu. 
lars is published by Messrs, Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d,; by 
post, 73d. 





A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full informa- 
tion as to the various Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Lecture Days and Hours 
Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, Prizes, &c., is published by Messrs. 
Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


Further information may be obtained on application to 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary and Registrar, 





T EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — Head-Master: Rev. R. 

4 ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 
Preparation for the Universities, Professions, and Services. Classical and 
Modern Sides. Junior School for Boys between 8 and 13 —NEXT TERM com- 
mences SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25rd. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—STEPHEN 
HAWKEY FOUNDATION.--UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, NAVY, &.—In 
June Army Examination, F. A. Wyllie passed, having put on 1075 marks since 
December. Small classes. SEPARATE ROOM to EACH BOY; £66 to £78, 
Next term, SEPTEMBER 19:h.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 











R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, will 

RECEIVE PUPILS at 14 Hope Street, St. Andrews, in SEPTEMBER, 
to prepare them for Army and University Eutrance Examinations.—Address, 
till September Ist, HARTFSELD, TAIN, N.B. 





‘DIXHOLME, DORKING. — MISS BRAHAM’S 
| eee SCHOOL for BOYS will re-open on FRIDAY, SEP- 





S*: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. Timothy Holmes, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of 
the School, and further information, may be obtained by personal application 
between l and 3 p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 





'T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
For Prospectus, apply to the AEORETARY, b. ‘L.A. Scheme, the Universi 
i Rede NE. apply e » L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may he ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all puarts, 
FAR pra bo re ee ee giving full particulars and 
mt gratis, e list includes Private Asylums, &.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. . 





ERMANY.—COMFORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH 
GIRLS, with every advantage for the study of languages, music, and art. 
Healthy situation and exceJlent sanitation. Highest references, both German 
and English. Prospectus and terms on application.—Friulein Lange, Maassen- 
strasse 13, Berlin. 








ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
Boi Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, i deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 
; Etoile. Changement de propriétaire. Elégance. Grand com ifortable, Elec- 
ricité, Table excellente, Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs. par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTs and LaWS, and of SCIKNCE (including 

the Tndian and Oriental Schools und the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 3rd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor W. M. FLInpvers Perrir, D.C.L. 


PROFESSORS. 
F, Althaus, Ph.D. ... ee aa «. German. 
lon Beare, B.Sc., Inn, } ee and Mechanical Tech- 


-R.S.E. .. > nology. 
Cecil Bendall, M.A.... po ihe .. Sanskrit. 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sce., LL.D., age Geology and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 
F.G.S8. “ae pre we oa eas smid Professorship). 
Fredk. Brown se is rae Fiue Arts (Slade Professorship). 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B. ... aid Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Electrical Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A., F.R.S... ose Physics (Quain Professorship). 
H. S. Foxwell, M.A... Sea oil a feral ge ‘ 
urispradence and Constitutional Law 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B.... f pee gy ae La 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.Sc. Mathematics. 
A. E, Housman, M.A, ne poe aan —, ‘ 
nglis anguage and Literature 
W. P. Ker, M.A. “ a { (Quain Professorship). 
H. Lallemand, B.-és-Sc. ... French Language and Literature. 


Rev. Dr. D. W. Marks... ..._—..._:~-Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
F. C. Montague, M A. wae ‘as .. History. 
. Roman Law. 


A. F. Murison, M.A. ta 


F, W. Oliver, M.A., D.Se. Botany (Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, 


W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. ... ... Egyptology. 

R. 8. Poole, LL.D... .. «ws» Arebewology (Yates Professorship), 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D.  .. ... Comparative Philology. 

W. Kamsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. mn ... Chemistry. 

Charles Rieu, Ph.D. ‘aa aia .. Arabic and Persian, 

E. A. Schifer, F.R.S. ae 


T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A, ~ oe “ng 
ilosophy o ind and Logic (Grot 
J. Sully, M.A., LL.D, -) Broteassehigh. dines 


ae # Harcourt, M. " } Civil Engineering and Surveying. 


Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
Architecture, 


a a § Zoology and Comparative Anatom 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., F.R.S. ... “(Jodrell Professorship). ¥ 
W. Wyse, M.A. oe was aa +. Greek. 


H. Higgs, LL.B... wea i. ... Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer). 
Watson smith, F.C.S8., F.L0. (Lecturer) Chemical Technology. 
Hugh Stanons, F.K.1.B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. 

Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 
lations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
MHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 





The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens 
OCTOBKR 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, aud ARTS begins OCTOBER 3rd. 


The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arte, science, and Medicine, The Physical, Chemicai, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather [udastries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the R>gistrar:— 

1, For Regular Day Students, 
2, For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
4, For Medical students. 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 








ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL |} 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, | 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING For | For particulars address— 
AOOIDENTS OF ALG KINDS, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. dD. 3 35 
EA oo | 


OCTOBER 38rp, 4TH, 


HURCH CONGRESS, BIRKBECK 
BIRMINGHAM. | 


List of Subjects and Speakers now ready. 


Honorary Secretaries, 


BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


| SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CKNT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


5TH, and 6tH, 1893. 


Charch Congress, ' ‘The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particu. 


Council House, 
Birmingbam, 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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TYLSTON AND EDWARDS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON'S 
PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH. 


MEMORIAL EDITION, complete in 2 vols. price 12:. net. 
[Now ready. 








PRESS NOTICES. 





“ The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever...... We are glad to see his books 
revived in a form worthy of their intrinsic merit.”—Athenzum. 


* As a mere book of travel and adventure it is excellent, and it is besides shot 
through with humour.”—Manchester Guardian, 


“* Few stories of adventure have the interest of Sir Richard Burton’s vigorous 
marrative, and fewer still have its literary and ethnographic valnue......0ne of 
the most marvellous records of daring ever penned......We heartily recommend 
the Memorial Edition of the Pilgrimage.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


“* Every credit is due to the publishers for what they have done towards 
making paper, printing, binding, and those dozen matters which are included in 
the one term ‘ get-up,’ worthy of the book and worthy of the author.”—Graphic. 


“‘Two most fascinating volumes; the richness and magic of which it is only 
possible to realise by reading them—as every one must, who once takes them up, 
—from beginning to end.”—Star. 

To be followed by GELELE, A Mission To THE K1nG oF DAHOMEY 
(Ready) ; VikRAM AND THE VAMPIRE, and others which will be 
announced in due course. 


TYLSTON and EDWARDS, 13 Clifford’s Inn, London. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY MeEssrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 





THE BI-METALLIC CONTROVERSY. 


8vo, price 6s. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


“ A lucid statement and clear case for bi-metallists.’”’—Finance Chronicle. 








“*The essay on the ‘Pound Sterling’ is extremely interesting. Although 
inspired by enthusiasm it is perfectly logical.’’—Schoolmaster. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Just out. In 2 vol:. 8vo, 12s. net. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


WEST-GRINSTEAD et les CARYLL: 


Etude Historique et Religieuse sur le Comté de Sussex en Angleterre. Par 
Max DE TRENQUALEON. 

This book, written in French, is the fruit of ten years of research. 

The genealogy of the Caryll family is here given for the first time. Amongst 
the marriages appear the names of Howard, Petre, Morley and Monteagle, 
Montagu, Herbert, Powis, Molynenx, Mackensie, Tresham, Tufton, Blount, 
Gage, Kemp, Snelling, Ford, Bedingfield, Webb, Palmer, Dormer, Eyre, 
Harrington, Carrington, &c. 

BURNS and OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMEKICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 

















q 34 eee and DOWNSTATIBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





| pinnae ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe nse oe 


1848, 


£16,000,000. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER, 





—— 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 





1. PERDITA. By Mary E. Mann, 


Author of “ A Winter’s Tale,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


2. The BISHOP’S WIFE: a Sketch. 


By Dayrett TRELAWNEY. 1 vol. 


From the GLOBE :— 
“The relations of the charming bishop and his wife are sketched 
with tenderness and refinement.” 


3. MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. By 


Mrs. ANDREW Dean. 3 vols. 


From the WORLD :— 

«Mrs. Finch-Brassey’ is almost daring 

its plot, but it is a careful and humorous 

woman, with several sketches of other 
indicated.” 


in the slightness of 
study of an odious 
characters cleverly 


From the ATHENZUM :— 


«A genuine piece of human nature...... evidently taken from 
life. At times clever and striking generalisations refresh the 
reader. A story set in vivacious and pleasant lines.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





SIMPLE—CONCISE—HANDY. 
** Promises to be a real help for the tourists.” 


Just published, profusely Illustrated, principally from Photographs, and with 
Mapsand Plans. 200 pp., crown 8vo, Is., in pictorial boards. 


ABOUT HOLLAND: 


A Practical Guide for Visitors. 
By GREVILLE E. MATHESON, 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO, Limited. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—_—_—~>———_ 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £1010 0] Narrow Column .......s0008 £310 0 
Half-Page ....cccccrosccocccccerees « 5 5 O]| Half-Column....... ws ~ 15 0 
Quarter-Page ........ wsvieniea woe «212 6] Quarter-Colamn ........00000008 O17 6 
ComPANIES. 
Outside Page ....cccccccscccseree £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...scccccsrersrreecee S12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








Terms of Subscription, 


—_—@~———_. 
Yearly. ~~ Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ...00 0 eee te ee BL 8 Gere 14 Serre 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &. 110 6.015 3.0 7 8 


jevee oo eee one oe ose 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


“Messrs. METHUEN announce that in consequence of the great 
demand for “ DODO,” the FOURTH EDITION has been exhausted, and a 


FIFTH EDITION is now ready. 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 2 vols. crown 
peng bee 1 d interesting novel.” —Guardian 
nterestin i \e ; 
° ae ee pr company. The author's matter is original and interesting.” —National Observer. 
“ Qlever and well-written. Dodo’s lovers are much to be pitied, but her readers may be promised a very 
ime.’—Morning Post. “ ww: . ae 
ae 7 rN delightiully witty sketeh of the smart people of society. The writer is a showman with keen insight 
, and a true artist.””—Spectator. : : 
ong aoa is told with charming grace and considerable power, whilst the dialogue is a feast of epigram 
and paradox.”’— Speaker. : ) ae a é d ‘ 
‘Mr, Benson is a writer of quite exceptional ability; his dialogue is pointed and natural. 
from start to finish.””—Athenzum. . as 
«*Mr, Benson’s brilliant novel...... its amazing cleverness.”"—Academy. eidid 
Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gitserr Parker, Author of “ Pierre 
and his People.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. aie ’ es 2 
«Phe delicate truthfulness of the workmanship is not less noteworthy than its vividness and power.”— 
ily Chronicle. wr z 
ay | ors striking and admirable novel......A series of striking situations vividly portrayed.’”—St. 
James’s Gazette. . 
“4 splendid study of character. A book of remarkable power.”’—Athenzum. 
J. H. Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. Pearce, Author 
of “‘ Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, = ue 
«There is unmistakabie power in ‘Jaco Treloar,’ a tragic story of humble life in Cornwall.’ ””—Manchester 
uardian. : 
. is Powerfal and picturesque in a very high degree.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Jaco Treloar’ is undoubtedly a novel of high quality.’”’—Birmingham Post. E s 
“Qnite one of the best and most interesting novels that the present season has produced,” —Daily Chronicle. 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By Anruony Hops, Author of “Mr. 
Witt’s Widow,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; . : : . en 
“ May be very cordially commended, being humorous in conception, witty in execution, and amusing in 
effect. This, in fact, is a book to read—not skip—from beginning to end.’”’—National Observer. a 
* A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced with a masterly hand. 
—Times. , 
Hosken.—VERSES by the WAY. By J. D. Hosxen. Printed on laid paper, 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. Also a Large-Paper Edition on Hand-Made Paper, limited to 75 Copies, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Volume of Lyrics and Sonnets by J. D. Hosken, the Postwan Poet, of Helston, Cornwall, whose interest - 
ing career is now more or less well known to the literary public. ‘Q,’’ Author of ‘* The Splendid Spur,”’ &., 
has written a critical and biographical introduction. 


Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W.G. CoLLinewoon, 
M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 

A fnll and authoritative Biography, containing numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, INCLUDING A 
COLOURED ONE FROM A WATER-COLOUR PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF, and also thirteen sketches 
by Mr. Ruskin and Mr, Arthur Severn. The coloured portrait may be had separately, suitably mounted for 
framing, price 28, 6d. 

WON pg ah magnificent volumes have been published for along time. They will satisfy the most fastidious.” 
— Limes. 

an is long since we had a biography with such varied delights of substance and of form. Such a book isa 
pleasure for the day and a joy for ever.’’—Daily Chronicle. ; ’ 

“a noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one of the noblest lives of 
our century.’ —Glasgow Herald, 

T. K. Cheyne FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By T. 
K. CHEYNE, D.D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, Large crown 8vo, 

“ ng is one of great interest and value, It displays all the author’s well-known ability and 
learning, and its opportune publication has laid all students of theology, and specially of Bible criticism, 
under weighty obligation.’’—Scotsman. 

“A very learned and instructive work.”’—Times. f 

“ The work is one which was needed; and it will be welcomed even by those who differ widely from Pr o- 
fessor Cheyne in his critical views. No Biblical student can afford to be ignorant of the‘ higher criticism.’” 
—N. British Daily Mail, 





Interesting 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. Damretn and UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, Néw York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 


HONIX FIRB OFFICE. JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


LONDON. Established 1782, | 
Lowest Current Rates. | 
Liberal and a ee | . 
Assured free of a iability. | p 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. PARIS, 1878. 
W. C, ae oomace Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


GOLD MEDAL. 





HE UNION BANK of _ 











AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. y 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, | F R Y S 
aid-up Capital .......scsssessees see £1,500,000 | a 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 | 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


Cc OC O A. 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


| i ’ ajil 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. | Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says: I have never 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, | 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent | —————— 
for collection. 
OW tHE SEEDS of good health, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 

which may be ascertained on application. prune and strengthen sickly and weak branches 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. of the tres of life with the aid of Holloway’s world- 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0 renowned Pills and Ointment. The Pills improve 

Lona Ys B.Usy the appetite, strengthen the digestion, and regulate 

ondon. the liver. Under treatment bye beng pam agpe ay bose 

—aeaan legs become sound, scorbutic skins cast off their 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH | scales, and scrofulous sores cease to annoy. When 

AY WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | rubbed upon the abdomen, it checks all tendency to 

fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold | irritation in the bowels, and averts diarrhoea and 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | other disorders of the intestines frequently prevail- 

in casks and cases for home use and exportation, | ing through the summer and fruit seasons. Heat- 

Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., | bumps, blotches, p‘mples, inflammation of the skin, 

Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or attheir | and enlarged glands can be effectively overcome by 

London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, using Holloway’s remedies according to instructions 
London, W.C. | given to each purchaser, 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 














MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
Uniform with ‘* Gossip in a Library.” 

*,* Also a Limited Edition, on Large-Paper, 25s. net. 

Athenzum.—* This suggestive, instructive, and 
interesting work...... It is the most interesting work 
of a writer who is seldom uninteresting,” 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 


HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
Now complete in § vols. crown 8vo, price 5s. each ; or 
the Set in a box, £2 10s, 
1, FLORENTINE Niguts, &c. 
2. 3, PicruRES OF TRAVEL. 1823-1828, In 2 vols. 
4. THE Saton. Letters on Art, Music, Popular Life, 
and Politics, 
5. 6. Germany. In 2 vols. 
7.8, Frencu Arrarrs, Letters from Paris, In2 vols. 
Times.— We can recommend no better medium 
for making acquaintance at first hand with ‘the 
German Aristophanes’ than the works of Heinrich 
Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland.” 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Illustrated by 122 hitherto Unpublished Letters 
addressed by him to different Members of his 
Family. Edited by his Nephew, Baron Lupwic 
von EMBDEN. Translated by CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND. 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 6d. 

Times.—*‘ There is no end to the contrasts which 
Heine’s life and character present. Mr. Leland’s 
translation is skilful and exact, and his annotations 
are often instructive.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


Together with a Letter to the Women of France 
on the “Kreutzer Sonata.” By C,. A. Beyrs, 
Translated from the Russian by C. E. TURNER, 
English Lecturer in the University of St. Peters- 
burg. 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

British Weekly.—Every page of this book will be 
read with interest. Whatever be thought of Tol- 
stoy’s themes, there can be no question of his rank 
in contemporary literature. He is among the first, 
if not the foremost of all.’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE 


By FRrancisQue Sarcery. Translated from the 
French by ExizaBetH L. Cary. 8vo, with Por- 
trait, 10s. 6d. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘'Inasmuch as M. Sarcey is a 
distinguished Irench critic and lecturer, English 
readers will be glad to peruse his ‘ Recollections of 
Middle Life.” 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
W. E. NORRIS'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE COUNTESS RADNA. In 3 





vols. Second Edition ready; First Edition 
Exhausted, 

AS A MAN IS ABLE. By Dorothy 
LeieuTon. In 3 vols. 


Daily Telegraph.—*‘ An extremely clever book...... 
The literary talent evinced in ‘As a Man is Able’ 
calls for unstinted recognition.” 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By 
SaraH GRAND, Author of “Ideala,.” In 3 vols, 
Atheneum.—“ It is so full of interest that one 
feels inciined to give oneself up to unreserved en- 
joyment of it. The twins are among the most 
delightful and amusing in fiction.” 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. By 


Madame Saranw GrRanpd, Anthor of “The 
Heavenly Twins.” New (Fifth) Edition, 1 vol, 63. 


TWO BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
FROM WISDOM COURT. By Henry 


SETON MERRIMAN and STEPHEN GRAHAM TALLEN- 
TYRE. With 30 Illustrations by E. Courboin. 
3s. 6d. 

“The Optimist,” in the Sun.—‘ It is the book to 
take upon a punt, to carry to the hills, to dream over 
on a hammock; a holiday book par excellence, of a 
sort which is not forgotten with the return to work.” 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN: a 
Collection of some of the Master’s best-known 
Dramas, Condensed, Revised, and slightly Re- 
arranged for the Benefit of the Earnest Student. 
By F. AnsteY. With Illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


Paper cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 53. 6d. each. 
Latest Addition. 


THE JEW. By J. I. Krazewski. 


Translated from the Polish by Linpa pa Kowa- 
LEWSKA. 

Mr. GLADSTONE says :—“‘I find in it an interesting 
pictare of an historical crisis, with much skill in 
drawing character as well as a remarkable presenta- 
tion of the different types of character prevailing 
among the Jews of Eastern Europe.” 


DONALD MARCY. By Elizabeth 
Stuart PHELps, Author of “‘Ihe Gates Ajar,” 
&c. 3s. 6d. 

on 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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adbury’s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English manufacture, Abso- 





lutely Pure.’—TZhe Analyst. 


“We have examined the samples brought under 
our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that the 


Cocoa Essence is just what it is declared to be by 


Cadbury Brothers.’—7Zhe Lancet. 


“The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the 
highest terms of Cadbury's Cocoa as a beverage and a 
food for invalids, on account of its absolute purity, high 


quality, and great solubility, and counsels the Medical 





Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the 
name ‘Cadbury’ on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate 


is a guarantee of purity.” 





NO CHEMICALS USED 


(AS IN THE SO-CALLED PURE FOREIGN COCOAS), 
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